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HAD deſired to viſit the HEBrIDEs, or Weſt- 
ern Iſlands of Scotland, ſo long, that I ſcarcely 
remember how the wiſh was originally excited; 
and was in the Autumn of the year 1773 induced 
to undertake the journey, by finding in Mr Boſ- 
well a companion, whoſe acuteneſs would help my 
inquiry, and whoſe gaiety of converſation and civi- 
lity of manners are ſufficient to counteract the in- 
conveniences. of travel, in countries leſs hoſpitable 
than we have paſſed. — 
On che eighteenth of An we e left Edinburgh, ö 
a city too well known to admit deſcription, and di- 
rected our courſe northward, along the eaſtern 
coaſt of Scotland, accompanied the firſt day by a- 
nother gentleman, who could ſtey with us only 
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long enough to ſhew us how much we loſt at ſe- 
paration. | 

As we croſſed the Fxirn of ForTH, our curio- 
fity was attracted by IxcH KeiTH, a ſmall iſland, 
which neither of my companions had ever viſited, 
though, lying within their view, it had all their 
lives ſolicited their notice. Here, by climbing with 
ſome difficulty over ſhattered crags, we made the 
firſt experiment of unfrequented coaſts.” Inch 
Keith is nothing more than a rock covered 
with a thin layer of earth, not wholly bare of graſs, 
and very fertile of thiſtles. A ſmall herd of cows 
grazes annually upon it in the ſummer. It ſeems 
never to have afforded to man or beaſt a _ 
nent habitation.” / : 

We found only the ruins of a ſmall fort; not ſo 
injured by time but that it might be cafily reſtored 
to its former ſtate. It ſeems never to have been 
intended as a place of ſtrength, nor was built to 
_ endure a ſiege, but merely to afford cover to a few 
ſoldiers, who perhaps had the charge of a battery, 
or were ſtationed” to give ſignals of approaching 
danger. There is therefore no proviſion of water 
within the walls, though the ſpring is ſo near, that 
it might have been eaſily encloſed. One of the 
ſtones had this inſcription: . Maria Reg. 1564.“ 
It has probably been neglected from the We- 
the whole iſland had the ſame king. 

We left this little iſland with our wats em- 
| ployed a while on the different appearance that it 
by | would 
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would have made, if it had been placed at the ſame 
diſtance from London, with the ſame facility of 
approach; with what emulation of price a few rocky 
acres would have been purchaſed,” and with what 
expenſive induſtry they would have been cultiva- 
ted and adorned. 

When we landed, we found our chaiſe ready, 
and paſſed through KINCHOoRN, KiRKALDY, and 
Cow ax, places not unlike the ſmall or ſtraggling 
market-towns in England, where commerce and 
manufactures have not yet produced opulence. 

Though we were yet in the moſt populous part 
of Scotland, and at ſo ſmall a diſtance from the 
capital, we met few paſſengers. 

The roads are neither rough nor dirty ; and it 
affords a ſouthern ſtranger a new kind of pleaſure 
to travel fo commodiouſly without the interruption 
of toll-gates. Where the bottom is rocky, as it 
ſeems commonly to be in Scotland, a ſmooth way 
is made indeed with great labour, but it never 
wants repairs; and in thoſe parts where adventiti- 
ous materials are neceſſary, the ground once conſo- 
lidated is rarely broken ; for the inland commerce 
is not great, nor are heavy commodities often tranſ- 
ported otherwiſe than by water. The carriages in 
common uſe are {mall carts, drawn each by one lit- 
tle horſe ; and a man ſeems to derive ſomeè degree 


of n and importance from the reputation of 
poſleſſing a two-horſe cart, 


3: St 


i A DU 87 ANDREWS.” et L 
: At an hour ſomewhat late we c. came to St An- 1 
drews, a city once archiepiſcopal ; where that uni- 4 
verſity ſtill ſubſiſts in which philoſophy was for- |. 
merly taught by Buchanan, whoſe name has as fair ö 
a claim to immortality as can be conferred by mo· 
dera latinity, and perhaps a fairer than the inſtabi- 3 
lity of vernacular languages admits. 

We found, that by the interpoſition of ſome in- | 
viſible friend, lodgings had been provided for us at 
the houſe of one of the profeſſors, whoſe eaſy civi- 
lity' quickly made us forget that we were ſtrangers; A 
and in the whole time of our ſtay we were gratified | 
by every mode of kindneſs, and entertained with 
all the elegance of lettered hoſpitality. 

In the morning we roſe to perambulate a city, 
which only hiſtory ſhews to have, once flouriſhed, 
and ſurveyed the ruins of ancient magnificence, of 
| which even the ruins cannot long be viſible, unleſs 
i ſome care be taken to preſerve them ; 5 and where 
; Tg 18 the pleaſure of preſerving ſuch mournful memo- 
q rials ? They have been till very lately ſo much ne- 
glected, that every man carried away the ſtones 4 
1 who fancied that he wanted them, Vit x FER 4 
= The Cathedral, of which the foundations may 
= be fill traced, and a ſmall part of the wall is fland- 

-ing, appears to have been a ſpacious and majeſtic © 
building, not unſuitable to the primacy of the | 
| kingdom, Of the architecture, „ the por remains 5 
[ can 
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can hardly exhibit, even to an artiſt, a ſufficient 
ſpecimen. It was demoliſhed, as is well known, in 
the tumult and violence of Knox's reformation. 

Not far from the cathedral, on the margin of 
the water, ſtands a fragment of the caſtle, in which 
the archbiſhop anciently reſided. It was never 
very large, and was built with more attention. to 
ſecurity than pleaſure. Cardinal Beatoun is ſaid 
to have had workmen ' employed in. improving its 
fortifications at the time when he was murdered 
by the ruffians of reformation, in the manner of 


R | 
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which Knox has given what he himſelf calls; a mer- 


4 


ry narrative. 4 
The change of religion in Scotland, eager and 
e as it was, raiſed an epidemical enthuſi- 
aſm, compounded of ſullen ſcrupulouſneſs and war- 
like ferocity, which, in a people whom idleneſs re- 
ſigned to their own thoughts, and who converſing 
only with each other, ſuffered. no-dilution. of their 
zeal from the gradual influx of new opinions, was 
long tranſmitted in its full ſtrength from. the old 
to the young, but by trade and intercourſe. wick 
England, is now. viſibly. abating, and giving way 
too faſt to their laxity of practice and indifference: - 
of opinion, in which men, nat ſuſficiently inſtruc- 
ted to find the middle point, too eaſily ſhelter: 
themſelves from rigour and conſtraint... © 
The city of St Andrews, when it bad! Iſt its. 
archiepiſcopal pre-eminence, gradually decayed : 
hg of its'ſtreets is now loſt 3, and in thoſe that 
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remain, there is the ſilence and ſolitude of inactive 
indigence and gloomy depopulation. 

I The univerſity, within a few years, conſiſted of 
three colleges, but is now reduced to two; the col- 
lege of St Leonard being lately diſſolved by the 
fale of its buildings and the appropriation of its 
revenues to the profeſſors of the two others. The 
chapel of the alienated college is yet ſtanding, a fa- 
brick not inelegant, of external ſtructure; but I 
was always, by ſome civil excuſe, hindered from 
entering it. A decent attempt, as I was ſince told, 
has been made to convert it into a kind of green- 
houſe, by planting its area with ſhrubs. This new me- 
thod of gardening is unſucceſsful; the plants do 
not hitherto proſper. To what uſe it will next be 
put I have no pleaſure in conjecturing. It is ſome- 


thing that its preſent ſtate is at leaſt not oſtentati · 


ouſly difplayed. Where there is yet n there 
_ in time be virtue. 

The diffotution of St Bee College was 
doubtleſs neceflary, but of that neceſſity there is 
reaſon to complain. It is ſurely not without juſt 
reproach, that a nation, of which the commerce is 
hourly extending, and. the wealth increaſing, de- 
ries any participation of its proſperity to its litera- 
ry ſocieties; and while its merchants or its nobles 
are railing palaces, ſuffers its univerſities to moulder 
a 

Of the two n yet ee one is by the 
inſtitution of its founder appropriated to divinity. 

++ 
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Ic is ſaid to be capable of containing fifty ſtudents; 
but more than one muſt occupy a chamber. The 
library, which is of late erection, is not very ſpaci- 
ous, but elegant and luminous. 

The doctor, by whom it was ſhewn, hoped to irrĩ· 
tate or ſubdue my Engliſh vanity, by telling me, that 
we had no ſuc hrepoſitory of books in England. 

Saint Andrews ſeems to be a place eminently 
adapted to ſtudy and education, being ſituated in a 
populous, yet a cheap country, and expoſing the 
minds and manners of young men neither to the 
levity and diſſoluteneſs of a capital city, nor to the 
groſs luxury of a town of commerce, places natu · 
rally unpropitious to learning; in one, the deſire of 
knowledge eaſily gives way to the love of pleaſure, 
and in the other, is in danger of pelcing to the 
love of money. 
The ſtudents however are repreſented as at this 
time not. exceeding a hundred. Perhaps it may 
be ſome obſtruction to their increaſe that there 
is no epiſcopal chapel in the place, I faw no 
reaſon for imputing their paucity. to the preſent 
profeſſors; nor can the expence of an academical 
education be very reaſonably objected. A ſtudent 
7 the higheſt claſs may keep his annual ſeſſion, 
as the Engliſh call it, his term, which laſts ſe- 
ven —ͤ— for about fiſteen pounds, and one of 
lower rank for leſs than ten; in which, board, 
lodging, and inſtruction, are all included. 
* * magiſtrate reſident in the univerſity, 
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anſw wering to our vice. chancellor, and to the refer 


magni Heut on the continent, had commonly the 
title of Lord Rector; but being addreſſed only as 


Mr Rector in an inauguratory ſpeech by the pre- 


ſent chancellor, he has fallen from his former dig- 
nity of ſtyle. Lordſhip was very liberally annexed 
by our anceſtors to any ſtation or character of dig- 
nity: They ſaid, the Lord General, and Lord Am- 
baffador; fo we {till ſay, my Lord, to the judge 


upon the circuit, and yet retain in our Liturgy the 


Lords of the Council. 

In walking among the ruins of religious build- 
ings, we came to two. vaults, over which had for- 
merly ſtood the houſe of the ſub- prior. One of 
the vaults was inhabited by an old woman, who 


8 chimed the right of abode there, as the widow of 


a man whoſe anceſtors had poſſeſſed the ſame gloo- 
my manſion for no leſs than four generations. 
The right, however it began, was conſidered as 
eſtabliſhed by legal preſcription, and the oid wo- 


man lives undiſturbed. She thinks, however, that 


the has a claim to ſomething more than ſufferance; 


for, as her huſband's name was Bruce, the is allied 


to royalty, and told. Mr Boſwell, that when 
there were perſons of quality i im the place, ſhe was 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome notice ; that indeed the is 
now neglected, but ſhe Pa a thread, has the 
company of her cat, and is troubleſome to nobody. 
Having now ſeen whatever this ancient city of- 
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having reaſon to be highly pleaſed with the atten- 


tion that was paid us. But whoever. ſurveys.the 
world muſt fee many things that give him 


pain.“ The kindneſs of the Profeſſors did not con- 


tribute to abate the uneaſy remembrance of an uni- 
verſity declining, a college alienated, and a church 
profaned and haſtening to the ground. _. :; 4, 

St Andrews indeed has formerly ſuffered. more 
atrocious ravages and more extenſive deſtruction, 
but recent evils affect with greater force. We 
were reconciled to the fight of archiepiſcopal ruins, 
The diſtance. of a calamity from the preſent time 


ſeems to preclude the mind from contact or ſyn = 
pathy. Events long paſt are barely known; hex 


are not conſidered. We read with as little emos 
tion the violence of "ON and his follawers, as. the 

irruptions of Alaric and the Goths. Had the uni- 
verſity been deſtroyed two centuries ago, We 
ſhould not have regretted it; but to ſee it pining 
in decay, and ſtruggling for life, fills the mind 


with mournful images and n vidhes.; n 


bs; n 
ABERBROTHICK. 


As we 1 2 and wiſhes. to be vaing. it 
was now our buſingſs to mind our way. The roads 
of Scotland aſſerd little diverſion to the traveller, 
who ſeldom ſees -hinaſelf . either encountered or 


ä overtaken, and who has nothing to contemplate but N 
grounds that have no viſible boundaries, or are ſe- 


parated 


if 
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parated by walls of looſe ſtone. From the bank 
of the Tweed to St Andrews I had never ſeen a 
fingle tree, which I did not believe to have grown 
up far within the preſent century. Now and then 
about a gentleman's houſe ſtands a ſmall planta- 
tion, which in Scotch is called a policy, but of 
theſe there are few, and thoſe few all very young, 


The variety of ſun and ſhade is here utterl} un- 
known. There is no tree for either ſhelter or tim- 


ber. The oak and the thorn is equally a ſtranger, 
and the whole country is extended in uniform na- 
kedneſs, except that in the road between Kirkaldy 
and Cowpar, I paſſed for a few yards between two 
hedges. A tree might be a ſhow in Scotland as a 
horſe in Venice. At St Andrews Mr Boſwell 
found only one, and recommended it to my notice; 
I told him that it was rough and low, or looked 
as if I thought ſo. This, faid he, is nothing to a- 
nother a few miles off. I was till lefs delighted 
to hear that another tree was not to be ſeen near- 
er. Nay, ſaid a gentleman that ſtood by, I know 
but of this and that tree in the country. 

The Lowlands of Scotland had once undoubted- 
ly an equal portion of woods with other countrics, 
Foreſts are every where gradually diminiſhed, as 
architecture and cultivation prevail by the increaſe 
of people and the introduction of arts. But I be- 
lieve few regions have been denuded like this, 
where many centuries muſt have paſſed in waſte 
without the leaſt thought of future ſupply. Da- 

vies 
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vies obſerves in his account of Ireland, that no 
Iriſhman had ever planted an orchard. | For that 
negligence ſome excuſe might be drawn from an 
unſettled ſtate of life, and the inſtability of proper- 
ty; but in Scotland poſſeſſion has long been ſe- 
cure, and inheritance regular, yet it may be doubt- 
ed whether before the Union any man between 
Edinburgh and England had ever ſet a tre. 
Of this improvidence no other account can be 
given than that it probably began in times of tumult, 
and continued becauſe it had begun. Eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
tom is not eaſily broken, till ſome great event ſhakes 
the whole ſyſtem of things, and life ſeems to re- 
commence upon new principles. That before the 
Union the Scots had little trade and little money, 
is no valid apology; for plantation is the leaſt ex- 
penſive of all methods of improvement. To drop 
a ſeed into the ground can coſt nothing, and the 
trouble is not great of protecting the young plant 
till it is out of danger; though it muſt be allow- 
ed to have ſome difficulty in places like theſe, 
where they have neither wood for paliſades, nor 
thorns for hedges. | 
Our way was over the Frith of Tay, where, tho 
the water was not wide, we paid four ſhillings for 


ferrying the chaiſe. In Scotland the neceſſaries 


of life are eaſily procured, but ſuperfluities and ele- | 

gancies are of the ſame price at leaſt as in England, 

and therefore may be conſidered as much dearer, 
We ſtopped a while at Dundec, where I remem« 


ber 
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ber nothing remarkable, and mounting our chaiſe 


again, came about 'the cloſe of the day to Aber- 
brothick. 


The monaſtery of Aberbrothick is of great re- 


nown in the hiſtory of Scotland. Its ruins afford 
ample teſtimony of its ancient magnificence : Its 
extent might, I ſuppoſe, eaſily be found by follow- 
ing the walls among the graſs and weeds, and its 
height is known by ſome parts yet ſtanding. The 
arch of one of the gates is entire, and of another 
only ſo far dilapidated as to diverſify the appear- 
ance. - A ſquare. apartment of great loftineſs is 


yet ſtanding, its uſe I could not conjecture, as its 


elevation was very diſproportionate to its area. 
Two corner towers particularly attracted our atten- 


tion. Mr Boſwell, whoſe inquiſitiveneſs is ſecond- 
ed by great activity, ſcrambled in at a high win- 
dow, but found the ſtairs within broken, and 


could not reach the top. Of the other tower we 
were told that the inhabitants ſometimes climbed it, 


but we did not immediately diſcern the entrance, 
and as the night was gathering upon vs, thought 
proper to deſiſt. Men ſxilled in architecture might 


do what we did not attempt: They might proba- 
bly form an exact ground- plot of this venerable edi- 
ſice. They may from ſome parts yet ſtanding 
conjecture its general form, and perhaps by com 
- paring it with other buildings of the ſame kind, 


and the ſame age, attain an idea very near to truth. 


I ſhould ſcarcely have regretted my journey, had 
92 | it 
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it. afforded nothing more than a yy 2 
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ON ROSE. 


Leaving theſe fragments of magnificence, we 
travelled on'to Montroſe, which we ſurveyed in 
the morning, and found it well built, airy, and 
clean. The town-houſe is an handſome fabric with 
a portico. . We then went to view the Engliſh cha- 
pel, and found a ſmall church, clean to a degree 
unknown in any other part of Scotland, with com- 
modious galleries, and, what was yet leſs epd, 
with an organ. 

At our inn we did not find a reception * as we 
thought proportionate to the commercial opulence 
of the place; but Mr Boſwell deſired me to ob- 
ſerve that the inn-keeper was an Engliſhman, 
and I then defended him as well as I could. 

When I had proceeded thus far, IJ had opportu- 
nities of obſerving what I had never heard, that 
there are many beggars in Scotland. In Edinburgh 
the proportion is, I think, not leſs than in London, 
and in the ſmaller places it is far greater than inEn- 
gliſh towns of the ſame extent. It muſt, however, be 
allowed that they are not importunate, nor clamo- 
rous. They ſolicit ſilently, or very modeſtly, and 
therefore though their behaviour may -ſtrike-with . . 
more force the heart of a ſtranger, they are cer- 
tainly in danger of miſſing” the attention of their 

33 B country 
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eountrymen. Novelty has always ſome power, an 
unaccuſtomed mode of begging excites an unac- 
cuſtomed degree of pity. But the force of novelty 
is by its own nature ſoon at an end; the efficacy 
of outcry and perſeverence- is permanent and cer- 
tain. | | 

The road from Montroſe exhibited a continua- 

tion of the ſame appearances. The country is ſtill 
naked, the hedges are of ſtone, and the fields ſo 
| generally plowed, that it is hard to imagine where 
graſs is found for the horſes that till them. The 
Harveſt, which was almoſt wad enn very 
plentiful. 

Early in the afternoon Mr Boſwell obſerved 
that we were at no great diſtance from the houſe 
of Lord Monboddo. The magnetiſm of his con- 
verſation eaſily drew us out of our way, and the 
entertainment which we received would have 
been a ſufficient recompenſe for a much greater 
deviation. H 

The roads beyond Edinburgh, as they are leſs 
frequented, muſt be expected to grow gradually 
rougher; but they were hitherto by no means in- 
commodious. We travelled on with the gentle 
pace of a Scotch driver, who having no rivals in 

expedition, neither gives himſelf nor his horſes 
unneceſſary trouble. We did not affect the impa- 
tience we did not feel, but were ſatisfied with the 
company of each other, as well riding in the 
chaiſe, as fitting at an inn. The night and the 
day 
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Jay are equally ſolitary and equally ſafe ; for where 
there are ſo few travellers, why ſhould there be 
robbers ? 


ABERDEEN. 


We came ſomewhat late to Aberdeen, and found 


the inn ſo full, that we had ſome difficulty in ob- 


taining admiſſion, till Mr Boſwell made himſelf 
known: His name overpowered all objection, and 
we found a very good houſe, and civil treatment. 
I received the next day a very kind letter from 
Sir Alexander Gordon, whom I had formerly 
known in London, and after a ceſſation of all in- 
tercourſe for near twenty years met here profeſſor of 
phyſic in the King's College. Such unexpected re- 


newals of acquaintance may be numbered among 


the moſt pleaſing incidents of life. 85 21 
The knowledge of one profeſſor ſoon — 


me the notice of the reſt, and I did not want any 
token of regard, being conducted wherever there 


was any thing which I deſired to ſee, and enters 
tained at once with the novelty of the place, and 
the kindneſs of communication. 10 

To write of the cities of our own iſland with 
the folemnity of geographical deſcription, as if we 
had been caſt upon a newly-diſcovered coaſt, has 


the appearance of yery 64. =» VITELITATIUIL 3 y've- 


as Scotland is little known to the greater part of. 
2 mer re49 theſe obſervations, it is not ſu- 
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perfluous to relate, that under the name of Aber- 
deen are compriſed two towns, ſtanding about a 
mile diſtant from each other, but governed, I 
think, by the ſame magiſtrates. 

Old Aberdeen is the ancient epiſcopal city, in 
which are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of the cathe- 
dral. It has the appearance of a town in decay, 
having been ſituated in times when commerce 
was yet unſtudied, with very little attention to the 

comniodities of the harbour. | 

New Aberdecn has all the buſtle of proſperous 

trade, and all the ſhow of increaſing opulence. It 
A built by the water fide. The houſes are large 
and loſty, and the ſtreeis { ſpacious and clean. They 
8 build almoſt wholly with ke graute uſed in the. 
new pavement of the ſttrets of Loon, which is 
well known not to want hardneſs, yet they ſhape. 
It eaſily. It is beautiful, and muſt be very laſting. 
Wheat particular parts of commerce are chiefly 
| he by the merchants of Aberdeen, I hae 
not inquired. ' The manufacture which forces it= 
ſelf upon a ſtranger's eye is that of knit-ſtockings, 
on which the 'women of the lower claſs are 4 
_ 


In each of "theſe towns there is a col! ege, or, © 
mm ſtricter language, an univerſity; for in both 
_ there are e profeſſ ors of the ſame parts of learning, 
And the colleges lield tei ſeſſions and confer de- 
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In Old Aberdeen ſtands the King's College, of 
which the firſt Preſident was Hector Bocce, - or 
Boethius, who may be juſtly reverenced one of the 
revivers of elegant learning. When he ſtudied at 
Paris, he was acquainted with-Eraſmus,.who after-- 
wards gave him a public teſtimony of bis eſteem, 
by inſcribing to him a catalogue of his works. The 
ſtyle of Boethius, though, perhaps not always ri- 
gorouſly pure, is formed with great diligence upon 
ancient models, and wholly uninfected with mona- 

ſtic barbarity. His hiſtory is written with ele- 

gance and vigour, but his fabulouſfneſs and creduli-- 
ty are juſtly blamed. His fabulouſneſs, if he was 
the author of the fictions, is a fault for which no 


apology. can be made; but his credulity may be 


excuſed in an age, when all men were credulous. 
Learning was then riſing on the world; but ages 


ſo long accuſtomed to darkneſs, were too much 


dazzled with its light to ſee any thing diſtinctly. 


The firſt race of ſcholars in the ſifteenth century, 


and ſome time after, were, for the moſt part, learn - 

ing to ſpeak, rather than to think, and were there- 
fore more ſtudious of elegance than of truth. The 
contemporaries. of Boethius thought: it ſufficient; 
to know what the ancients had delivered. The : 
examination of tenets and of facts was reſerved for 


another generation. 4 


Boecthius, as preſident of the univerſity, als. 
a revenue of forty Scottiſh marks, about two pounds 
four ſhillings and ſixpence of ſterling money, In the 

B 3 pre- 
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preſent age of trade and taxes, it is difficult even 
for the imagination ſo to. raiſe the value of money, 
or ſo to diminiſh the demands of life, as to ſup- 
poſe four and forty ſhillings a year, an honourable 
ſtipend ;' yet it was probably equal, not only to 
the needs, but to the rank of Boethius. The wealth 
of England was undoubtedly to that of Scotland 
more than five to one, and it is known, that Hen- 


| ry the Eighth, among whoſe faults avarice was ne- 


ver reckoned, granted to Roger Aſcham, as a re- 


ward of his learning, a penſion of ten pounds a- 
year. 


T be other, called the Mariſchal College, is in 


the new town. The hall is large and well lighted. 
One of its ornaments is the picture of Arthur 


Johnſton, who was principal of the college, and 


who holds among the Latin poets of Scotland ** 
next place to the elegant Buchanan. | 


In the library I was ſhewn ſome curioſities ;, a 
Hebrew manuſcript of exquiſite penmanſhip, and a 
Latin tranſlation of Ariſtotle's Politics by Leonar- 
dus Aretinus, written in the Roman character 
with nicety and beauty, which, as the art of print- 
ing has made them no longer neceſſary, are not 
now to be found. This was one of the lateſt per- 


formances of the tranſcribers, for Aretinus died 
but about twenty years before typography was in- 
vented. This verſion has been printed, and may 


be found in libraries, but is little read; for the 


ſame books have been ſince tranſlated both by Victo- 
2 rius 
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rius and Lambinus, who lived in an age more cul- 
tivated, but perhaps owed in part to Aretinus that 
they were able to excel him. Much is due to thoſe 
who firſt broke the way to knowledge, and left on- 
ly to their ſucceſſors the taſk of ſmoothing it. 

In both theſe colleges the methods of inſtruction. 
are nearly the ſame ; the lectures differing only by 
the accidental difference of diligence, or ability in 
the profeſſors. The ſtudents wear ſcarlet gowns, 
and the profeflors black, which is, I believe, the 
academical dreſs in all the Scottiſh univerſities, 
except that of Edinburgh, where the fcholars are 
not diſtinguiſhed by any particular habit. In the 
King's College there is kept a public table, but the 
ſcholars of the Mariſchal College are boarded in 
town. The expence of living is here, according 
to the information that I could obtain, ſomewhat 
more than at St Andrews. 

The courſe of education is extended to four 
years, at the end of which thaſe who take a de- 
gree, who are not many, become maſters of arts, 
and whoeverisa maſter, may, if hepleaſes, immediate- 
y commence doctor. The title of doctor, however, was 


for a conſiderable time beſtowed only on phyſicians. 


The advocates are examined and approved by their 
own body; the miniſters were not ambitious of titles, 
or were afraid of being cenſured for ambition; and 
the doctorate in every faculty was commonly given 
or ſold into other countries. The miniſters are 


now reconciled to diſtinction, and as it muſt al- 


ways 
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ways happen that ſome will excel others, have: 
thought graduation a proper teſtimony of uacom-- 
mon abilities or acquiſitions.. 

Fhe indiſcriminate collation of degrees has juſt= 
ly taken away that reſpect which they originally 
claimed as ſtamps, by which the literary value of 
men ſo diſtinguiſhed: was authoritatively denoted. - 
That academical honours, or any others, ſhould be 
conferred with exact proportion to merit, is more 
than human judgment or human integrity 
have given reaſon to expect. Perhaps degrees in 
univerſities cannot be better adjuſted by any gene- 
ral rule than by the length of time paſſed in the 
public profeſſion of learning. An Engliſh or Iriſh. 
doctorate cannot be obtained by a very young man, 
and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, what is likewiſe by 
experience commonly found true, that he who is 
by age qualified to be a doctor, has in ſo much time 
gained learning ſufficient not to diſgrace the title, 
or wit ſufficient not to defire it. X 

The Scotch univerſities hold but ene term Or” 
ſeſſion in the year. That of St Andrews con- 
tinues eight months, that of Aberdeen only five, 
from the firſt of November to the firſt of April. 
In Aberdeen there is an Engliſh chapel], in which 
the congregation was numerous and ſplendid. The 
form of public worſhip uſed by the church of Eng- 
land is in Scotland legally practiſed in licenſed cha- 
pels ſerved by clergymen of Engliſn or Iriſh ordi- 
nation, and by tacit connivance quietly permitted 

in 
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in ſeparate congregations ſupplied with miniſters by 
the ſucceſſors of the Biſhops who were 2 at 
the Revolution. 

We came to Alnedeon on Saturday FER" 21. 
On Monday we were invited into the town-hall, 
where I had the freedom of the city given me by 
the Lord Provoſt. The honour conferred had all 
the decorations that politeneſs could add, and what 
Jam afraid I ſhonld not have had to ſay of any: 
city ſouth of the Tweed, I found no n officer 
bowing for a fe. 

The parchment containin * 8 of ts 
is, with the ſeal appending, faſtened to a ribband and 
worn for one day by. the new citizen in his hat, +" 

By aLady who ſaw us at the chapel, the Earl of: 
Errol was informed of our arrival, and we had the- 
honour of an invitation to his ſeat, called Slanes: 
Caſtle, as I am told, improperly, from the caſtle of. 
that name, which once Rood at a place not far diſtant. 

The road beyond Aberdeen grew more ſtony, 
and continued equally naked of all vegetable deco - 

ration. We travelled over a. tract of ground near 
the ſea, which, not long ago, ſuffered a very uncom- 
mon, and unexpected calamity. The ſand of the 
ſhore was raifed by a tempeſt in ſuch quantities, 
and carried to fuch a diſtance, that an eftate was 
overwhelmed and loſt. Such and ſo hopeleſs was: 
the barrenneſs ſuperinduced, that the owner, 
when he was required to pay the uſual tax, deſi- 
red rather to reſign the ground. | 


SLANES 
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SLANES CASTLE. | 
THE BULLER OF BUCHAN. 


We came in the afternoon to Slanes Caſtle, built 
upon the margin of the ſea, ſo that the walls of 
one of the towers ſeem only a continuation of a 
perpendicular rock, the foot of which is beaten by 
the waves. To walk round the houſe ſeemed im- 
practicable. From the window, the eye wanders 
over the ſea that ſeparates Scotland from Nor- 

way, and when the winds beat with violence muſt 
enjoy all the terrific grandeur of the tempeſtnous 
ocean. I would not for my amuſement wiſh for 
a ſtorm ; but as ſtorms, whether wiſhed or not, 
will ſometimes happen, I may fay, without viola- 
tion of humanity, that I would willingly look out 
upon them from Slanes Caſtle. 

When we were about to take our leave, our de- 
parture was prohibited by the counteſs till we 
ſhould have ſeen two places upon the coaſt, which 
ſhe rightly conſidered as worthy of curiofity, Dun 
Buy, and the Buller of Buchan, to which Mr 

Boyd very kindly conducted us. 

Dun Buy, which in Erſe is ſaid to ſignify the 
Yellow Rock, is a double protuberance of Kone, 
open to the main ſea on one fide, and parted from 
the land by a very narrow channel on the other. 
It has its name and its colour from the dung of in- 
numerable ſea-fowls, which in the Spring chuſe | 

this 
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this place as convenient for incubation, and have 
their eggs and their young taken in great abun- 
dance. One of the birds that frequent this rock 
has, as we were told, its body not larger than a 
duck's, and yet lays eggs as large as thoſe of a 
gooſe. This bird is by the inhabitants named a 
Coot. That which is called Coof in England, is 
here a Cooter. 

Upon theſe rocks there was nothing that could 
long detain attention, and we ſoon turned our eyes 
to the Buller, or Bouilleir of Buchan, which no 


man can ſee with indifference, who has either ſenſe 


of danger or delight in rarity. It is a rock per- 


pendicularly tubulated, united on one fide with a 


high ſhore, and on the other riſing ſteep to a 
great height, above the main ſea, The top is 
open, from which may be ſeen a dark gulph of 
water which flows into the cavity, through a 
breach made in the lower part of the incloſing 
rock. It has the appearance of a vaſt well border- 
ed with a wall. The edge of the Buller is not wide, 
and to thoſe that walk round, appears very nar- 
row. He that ventures to look downward, ſees, that 
if his foot ſhould ſlip, he muſt fall from his dread- 
ful elevation upon ſtones on one ſide, or into the 
water on the other. We however went round, 
and were glad when the circuit was completed. 
When we came down to the ſea, we ſaw ſome 
boats, and rowers, and reſolved to explore the 
Buller at the bottom. We entered the arch, which 


the 
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the water had made, and found ourſelves in a place, 
which, though we could not think ourſelves in dan- 
ger, we could ſcarcely ſurvey without ſome recoil 
of the mind. The baſon in which we floated was 
nearly circular, perhaps thirty yards in diameter. 
We were incloſed by a natural wall, riſing ſteep 
on every {ide to a height which produced the idea 
of inſurmountable confinement. The intercep- 
tion of all lateral light cauſed a diſmal ,gloom. 
Round us was a perpendicular rock, above us the 
| diſtant ſky, and below an unknown profundity of 
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water. If I had any malice againſt a walking ſpi- 
Tit, inſtead of laying him in the Red-ſea, I would 
condemn him to reſide in the Buller of Buchan. 
But terror without danger is only one of the 
ſports of fancy, a voluntary agitation of the mind 
that is permitted no longer than it pleaſes. We 
were ſoon at leiſure to examine the place with mi- 
nute inſpection, and found many cavities which, 
2s the watermen told us, went backward to a 
depth which they had never explored. Their ex- 
tent we had not time to try; they are ſaid to ſerve 
different purpoſes. Ladies come hither ſometimes 
in the ſummer with collations, and ſmugglers 
make them ſiore-houſes for clandeſtine merchan- 
diſe. It is hardly to be doubted but the pirates of 
ancient times often uſed them as magazines of 
arms, or repoſitories of plunder. 
To the little veſſels uſed by the northern rowers, 
the Buller may have ſerved as a thelter from 
| ſtorms; 
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Norma, and perhaps as a retreat from enemies; 
the entrance might have been ſtopped, or guarded 
with little difficulty; and though the veſſels that 
were ſtationed within would have been battered 
with ſtones ſhowered on them from above, yet the 
crews would hive lain ſafe in the caverns. 

Next morning we continued our journey, pleaſed 
with our reception at Slanes Caſtle, of which we 
had now leiſure to recount the grandeur-and the 
elegance; for our way afforded us few topics of 
converſation. The ground was neither uncultiva- 


ted nor unfruitful; but it was {till all arable. Of 


flocks or herds there was no appearance. I had 


now travelled two hundred miles in Scotland, and 
{en only one tree not younger than myſelf, 


BAMF F. 


We dined this day at the houſe of Mr Frazer of 
£trecchton,who ſhewed us in his grounds ſome ſtones 
yet ſtanding of a druidical circle, and what 1 began 
to think more worthy of notice, ſome foreſt trees 
of full growth. 

At night we came to Bamff, where I remember 
nothing that particularly claimed my attention. 
The ancient towns of Scotland have generally an 
appearance unuſual to Engliſhmen. The houſes, 
whether great or ſmall, are for the moſt part built 
of ſtones, Their ende are now and then next the 


C 


{trects, 
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ſtreets, and the entrance into them is very often 
by a flight of ſteps, which reaches up to the ſecond 
ſtory. The floor which is level with the ground 
being entered only by ſtairs deſcending within the 
houſe. 

The art of joining ſquares of glaſs with lead is 
little uſed in Scotland, and in ſome places is total- 
ly forgotten. The frames of their windows are 
all of wood. They are more frugal of their glaſs 
than the Engliſh, and will often, in houſes not o- 
therwiſe mean, compoſe a ſquare of two pieces, not 
Joining like cracked glaſs, but with one edge laid 
perhaps half an inch over the other. Their win- 
dows do not move upon hinges, but are puſhed up 
and drawn down in grooves, yet they are ſeldom 
accommodated with weights and pullies. He that 
would have his window open muſt hold it with his 
hand, unleſs what may be ſometimes found among 
good contrivers, there be a nail, which he may ſtick 
into a hole to keep it from falling. 

What cannot be done without ſome uncommon 
trouble or particular expedient, will not often be 
done at all. The incommodiouſtch of the Scotch 
windows keeps them very cloſely ſhut. The ne- 
ceſſity of ventilating human habitations has not 
yet been found by our northern neighhours; and 
even in houſes well built and elegantly furniſhed, 
a ſtranger may be ſometimes forgiven, if he allows 
kinzſelf to with for freſher air. 

Theſe 
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Theſe diminutive obſervations ſeem to take away 
ſomething from the dignity of writing, and there- 
fore are never communicated but with heſitation, 
and a little fear of abaſement and contempt. But 
it mult be remembered, that life conſiſts not of a 
ſeries of illuſtrious actions, or elegant enjoyments.; 
the greater part of our time paſſes in compliance 
with necellities, in the performance of daily duties, 
in the removal of ſmall inconveniences, in the pro- 
curcnent of petty pleaſures; and we are well or 
ill at eaſe, as the main ſtream of life glides on 
ſmoothly, or is rufil:d by ſmall obſtacles and fre- 
quent interruption. The true ſtate of every na- 
tion is the ſtate of common life. The manner 
of a people are not to be found in the ſchools of 
learning, or the palaces of greatneſs, where the na- 
tional character is obſcured or obliterated by tra- 
vc! or inſtruction, by philoſophy or Vanity 3 nor is 
public happineis to be eſtimated by the aſſemblies 
of the gay, or the banquets of the rich. The great 
mals of nations is neither rich nor gay: they whoſe 
aggregate conſtitutes the people, are found in the 
ſtecets, and the villages, in the ſhops and farms; 
aud from them collectively conſidered, muſt the 
meaſure of general proſperity be taken. As they 
approach to delicacy a nation is refined, as their 
convenienc2s are multiplied, a nation, at leaſt a 


commercial nation, muſt be denominate4 weal- 
thy. 
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ELGIN. 


Finding nothing to detain us at Bamff, we ſet 
out in the morning, and having breakfaſted at 
Cullen, about noon came to Elgin, where in the 
inn, that we ſuppoſed the beſt, a dinner was ſet 
before us, which we could not eat. This was the 
firſt time, and, except one, the laſt, that I found 
any reaſon to complain of a Scottifh table; and 
fach diſappointments, I ſuppoſe, muft be expect- 
ed in every country, where there is no great fre- 
quency of travellers. 

The ruins of the cathedral of Elgin afforded us 
another proof of the waſte-of reformation. There 
is enough yet remaining to ſhew, that it was once 
magnificent. Its whole plot is eaſily traced. On 
the north ſide of the choir, the chapter-houſe, 
which is rooted with an arch of ſlone, remains en- 


tire; and on the fouth fide, another mals of build- 


ing, which we could not enter, is preſerved by the 
care of the family of Gordon; but the body of the 
church is a maſs of fragments. 

A paper was here put into our hands, which de- 
duced from ſufficient authorities the hiſtory of this 
. vererable ruin. The church of F Elgin had, in the 
inteſtine tumults of the barbarous ages, 1 laid 
waſte by the irruption of a highland chief, whom 

a2 biihop had offended; but it was grad ally re- 
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ſtored to the ſtate, of which the traces may be 
now diſcerned, and was at laſt not deſtroyed by 
the tumultuous violence of Knox, but more ſhame- 
fully ſuffered to dilapidate by deliberate robbery 
and frigid indifference. There is ſtill extant, in 
the books of the council, an order, of which I can- 
not remember the date, but which was doubtleſs 
ited after the Reformation, directing that the 
lead, which covers the two cathedrals ot Elgin and 
Aberdeen, ſhall be taken away, and converted in- 
to money for the ſupport of the army. A Scotch 
army was in thoſe times very cheaply kept; yet 
the lead of two churches muſt have borne ſo ſmall 
a proportion to any military expence, that it is 
hard not to believe the reaſon alledged to be mere- 
ly popular; and the money intended for ſome pri- 
vate purſe. The order however was obeyed ; the 
two churches were (tripped, and the lead was 
{ſhipped to be ſold in Holland. I hope every read- 
er will rejoice that this cargo of ſacrilege was loſt 
at ſea. 

Let vs not however make too much haſte to deſ- 
piſe our neighbours. Our own cathedrals are moul- 
dering by unregarded dilapidation. It ſeems to 
be part of the deſpicable philoſophy of the time to 
deſpiſe monuments of ſacred magnificence, and we 
are in danger of doing that deliberately, which the 
Scotch did not do but in the unſettled ſtate of an 
imperfe& conſtitution. 
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Thoſe who had once uncovered the cathedrals 
never wiſlied to cover them again; and being thus. 
made uſeleſs, they were firſt neglected, and per- 


haps, as the ſtone was wanted, afterwards demo- 
liſhed. | . 
E lgin ſeems a place of little trade, and thinly in- , 
habited. The epiſcopal cities of Scotland, I be- 1 ; 
lieve, generally fell with their churches,. though: | | : 
ſome of them have ſince recovered by a ſituation 5 : 
convenient for commerce. Thus Glaſgow, though * 


it has no longer an archbiſhop, has riſen beyond its 4 
original ſtate by the opulence of its traders; and 
Aberdeen, though its ancient ſtock had decayed, , 3 
flouriſhes by a new ſhoot in another place. 
In the chief ſtreet of Elgin, the houſes jut over 
the loweſt ſtory, like the old buildings of timber 
in London, but with great prominence; ſo that 
there is ſometimes a walk for a conſiderable length 
under a cloiſter, or portico, which is now indeed 
frequently broken, becauſe the new houſes have 
another form, but ſeems to have been uniformly. 
continued in the old city. 
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We went forwards the ſame day to Fores, the 
town to which Macbeth was travelling, when he 
met the weird fiſters in his way. This to an 
Engliſkman is claſſic ground. Our imaginations 
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were heated, and our thoughts recalled to their 
old amuſements. 

We had now a prelude to the Highlands. We 
began to leave fertility and culture behind us, and 
ſaw for a great length of road nothing but heath; 
yet at Fochabers, a feat belonging to the Duke of 
Gordon, there is an orchard, which in Scotland L 
had never ſeen before, with ſome timber trees, and. 
a plantation of oaks. 

At Fores we found good accommodation, but 
nothing worthy of particular remark, and next 
morning entered upon the road, on which Mac- 
beth heard the ſatal prediction; but we travelled 
on, not interrupted by promiſes of kingdoms, and 
came to Nairn, a royal burgh, which, if once it 
flouriſhed, is now in a ſtate of miſerable decay; 
but I know not whether its chief annual magiſtrate - 
has not ſtill the title of Lord Proveft.. 

At Nairn we may fix the verge of the High- 
lands; for here I firſt ſaw peat fires, and firſt heard 
the Erſe language. We had no motive to ſtay 
longer than to breakfaſt, and went forward to the 

houſe of Mr Macaulay, the miniſter who publiſhed 
an account of St Kilda, and by his direction viſi- 
ted Calder Caſtle, from which Macbeth drew his 
ſecond title. It has been formerly a place of 
ſtrength. The draw- bridge is ſtill to be ſeen, but 
the moat is now dry. The tower is very ancient; 
Its walls are of great thickneſs, arched on the top 
with ſtone, and ſurrounded with battlements. 


The 
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The reſt of the houſe is later, though far from 
modern, | | 

We were favoured by a gentleman, who lives 
in the caſtle, with a letter to one of the offi- 
cers at Fort George, which being the moſt regular | 
fortification in the iſland, well deſerves the notice Y 
of a traveller, who has never travelled before. We 
went thither next day, found a very kind recep- 
tion, were led round the works by a gentleman, 
who explained the uſe of every part, and entertain- 
ed by Sir Eyre Coote, the governor, with ſuch ele- 
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; gance of converſation as left us no attention to the 
delicacies of his table. 0 : 
Of Fort George I ſhall not attempt to give any ⁵ 
account. I cannot delineate it ſcientifically, and a j ; 
looſe and popular deſcription is of uſe only when 1 
the imagination is to be amuſed. There was every 


where an appearance of the utmoſt neatneſs and 
regularity. But my ſuffrage is of little value, be- 
cauſe this and Fort Auguſtus are the only garriſons 
that I ever ſaw. 

We did not regret the time ſpent at the fort, 
though in conſequence of our delay we came ſome- 
what late to Inverneſs, the town which may pro- 
perly be called the capital of the Highlands. Hi- 
ther the inhabitants of the inland parts come to be 
ſupplied with what they cannot make for them- 
ſelves : hither the young nymphs of the mountains 
and valleys are ſent for education, and, as far as my 
obſervation has reached, are not ſent in vain. + 
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INVERNESS. 


Inverneſs was the laſt place which had a regular 
communication by high roads with the ſouthern. 
counties. All the ways beyond it have, I believe, 
been made by the ſoldiers in this century, At In- 
verneſs, therefore, Cromwell, when he ſubdued 
Scotland, ſtationed a garriſon, as at the boundary 
of the Highlands. The ſoldiers ſeem to have in- 
corporated aſterwards with the inhabitants, and to 
have peopled the place with an Engliſh race; for 
the language of this town has been long conſidered 
as peculiarly elegant. 

Here is a caſtle, called the caſtle of Macbeth, 
the walls of which are yet ſtanding. It was no very 
capacious edifice, but ſtands upon a rock ſo high 
and ſteep, that I think it was once not acceſſible, 
but by the help of ladders, or a bridge. Over 
againſt it, on another hill, was a fort built by 
Cromwell, now totaly demoliſhed; for no faction 
of Scotland loved the name of UE 4 or had 
any deſire to continue his memory, 

Yet what the Romans did to other nations was 
in a great degree done by Cromwell to the Scots; 
he civilized them by conqueſt, and introduced by 
uſelul violence the arts of peace. I was told at A- 
berdeen that the people learned from Cromwell's 
ſoldiers to make ſhces and to plant kail. 

How they lived without Kail, it is not eaſy to 

gueſs: 
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gueſs: they cultivate hardly any other plant for 


common tables, and when they had not kail they 
probably had nothing. The numbers that go 


barefoot are ſtill ſufficient to ſhew that ſhoes may 


be ſpared : They are not yet conſidered as neceſ- 
ſaries of life; for tall boys, not otherwiſe meanly 
dreſſed, run without them in the ſtreets and in 
the iſlands; the ſons of gentlemen pals ſeveral of 
their firſt years with naked feet. 

I know not whether it be not peculiar to the 
Scots to have attained the liberal, without the ma- 
nual arts, to have excelled in ornamental know- 
ledge, and to have wanted not only the elegancies, 
but the conveniencies of common life. Literature 
ſoon after its revival found its way to Scotland, 
and from the middle of the 16th century, almoſt 
to the middle of the 17th, the politer ſtudies were 
very diligently purſued. The Latin poetry of De- 
liciæ Poetarum Scotorum would have dong honour 
to any nation, at leaſt till the publication of May's 
Supplement the Engliſh had very little to oppoſe. 

Yet men thus ingenious and inguilitive were 
content to live in total ignorance of the trades by- 
which human wants are ſuppiied, and to fupply 
them by the groſſeſt means. Till the Union made 
them acquainted with Engliih manners, the cul- 
ture of their lands was unſkilful, and their domeſt- 
ic life unformed ; their tables were coarſe as the 
feaſts of Eſkimeaux, and their houſes filthy as the 
cottages of Hottentots. 75 


Since 
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 Sifrce they have known that their condition was 
capable of improvement, their progreſs in uſeful 
knowledge has been rapid and uniform. What 
remains to be done they will quickly do, and then 
wonder, like me, why that which was ſo neceffary 
and fo eaſy was ſo long delayed. But they muſt 
be for ever content to owe to the Engliſh that ele- 
gance and culture, which, if they had been vigi- 
lant and active, perhaps the Engliſh might have 
owed to them. 

Here the appearance of life began to alter. I 
had ſeen a few women with plaids at Aberdeen ; 
but at Inverneſs the Highland manners are com- 
mon. There is I think a kirk, in which only the 
Erſe language is uſed. There is likewiſe an En- 
glith chapel, bur meanly built, where on Sunday 
we ſaw a very decent congregation. 

We were now to bid farewell to the luxury of 
travelling, and to enter a country in which perhaps 
no wheel has ever rolled. We could indeed haye 
uſed our poſt-chaiſe one day longer, along the mi- 
litary road to Fort Auguſtus, but we could have 
hired no horſes beyond Inverneſs, and we were 
not ſo ſparing of ourſelves as to lead them, merely 
that we might have one day longer the indulgence 
of a carriage. 

At Inverneſs, therefore, we procured three horſes 
for ourſelves and a ſervant, and one more for our 
baggage, which was no very heavy load. We found 
in the courſe of our journey the convenience of ha- 


ving 
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ving diſencumbered ourſelves by laying -a$1e 
whatever we could ſpare ; for it is not to be imagi- 
ned without experience, how in climbing crags, 
and treading bogs, and winding through narrow 
and obſtructed paſiages, a little bulk will hinder, 
and a little weight will burden; or how often a 
man that has pleaſed himſelf at home with his own 
reſolution, will in the hour of darkneſs and fa- 
tigue be content to leave behind him every thing 
but himſelf. . | 


LOU GAL NSS. 
Wie took two Highlanders to run beſide us, 
partly to ſhew us the way, and partly to take back 
from the ſ-a-fide the horſes, of which they were 
the owners. One of them was a man of great 
livelineſs and activity, of whom his companion ſaid, 
that he would tire any horſe in Inverneſs. Both 
of them were civil and ready-handed. Civility 
ſcems part of the national character of Highland- 
ers. Every chieftain is a monarch, and politeneſs, 
the natural product of royal government, is diffu- 
ſed from the laird through the whole clan. But 
they are not commonly dextrous: their narrow- 
neſs of life confines them to a few operations, and 
they are accuſtomed to endure little wants more 

than to remove them. 
We mounted our ſteeds on the thirteenth of 
AneuR 
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Auguſt, and directed our guides to conduct us to 
Fort Auguſtus. It is built at the head of Lough 
| Neſs, of which Inverneſs ſtands at the outlet. The 
8 way bctwcen them has been cut by the ſoldiers, 
and the greater part of it runs along a rock, le- 
velled with great labour and exactneſs, near the 
water- ſide. | 


Moſt of this day's journey was very pleaſant, 
The day, though bright, was not hot; and the ap- 
pearance of the country, if I had not ſeen the Peak, 
would have been wholly new. We went upon a 
ſurface ſo hard and level, that we had little care to 
hold the bridle, and were therefore at full leiſure 
for contemplation. On the left were high and 
ſteep rocks thaded with birch, the hardy native of 
the North, and covered with fern or lieath. On 
the right the limpid waters of Lough Neſs: were 
beating their bank, and waving their ſurſace by a 
gentle agitation. Beyond them were rocks ſome- 
| 4 | times covered with verdure, and ſometimes tower- 
ing in horrid nakedneſs. Now and then we eſpied 

= a little corn-field, which ſerved to impreſs more 
ſtrongly the general barrenneſs. - 


, 5 | Lough Nets is about twenty-four enilea long, 
and from one mile to two miles broad. It is re- 
4 # markable that Boethius, in his deſcription of Scot- 
© 4 land, gives it twelve miles of breadth. Wauen hiſ- 
ctorians or geographers exhibit falſe accounts of pla- 
« 8 ces far diſtant, they may be forgiven, becauſe they 
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counts exceed the truth may be juſtly ſuppoſed, 
becauſe moſt men exaggerate to others, if not to 
themſelves : but Boethius lived at no great diſtance ; 
if he never ſaw the lake, he muſt have been very 
incurious, and if he had ſeen it, his veracity yielded 
to very {light temptations. | | 
Lough Neſs, though not twelve miles broad, is 
a very remarkable diffuſion of water without iſlands. 
It fills a large hollow between two ridges of high 
rocks, being ſupplied partly by the torrents which 


fall into it on either ſide, and partly, as is ſuppoſed, 


by ſprings at the bottom. Its water is remarkably 
clear and pleaſant, and is imagined by the natives 
to be medicinal. We were told, that it is in ſome 


places a hundred and forty fathom deep, a proſun- 


dity ſcarcely credible, and which probably thoſe 
that relate it have never ſounded. Its fiſh are ſab 
mon, trout, and pike. 

It was faid at Fort Auguſtus, that Lough Neſs 
is open in the hardeſt winters, though a lake not 
far from it is covered with ice. In diſcuſſing theſe 
exceptions from the courſe of nature, the firſt 
queſtion is, whether the fact be juſtly ſtated. 


That which is ſtrange is delightful, and a pleaſing 
error is not willingly deteted. Accuracy of nar- 


ration is not very common, and there are few ſo 


rigidly philoſophical, as not to repreſent as perpe- 


tual, what is only frequent, or as conſtant, what is 


really caſual. If it be true that Lough Neſs never 


freezes, it is either ſlieltered by its high banks 
from 
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from the cold blaſts, and expoſed only to thoſe 
winds which have more power to agitate than con- 
geal; or it is kept in perpetual motion by the 
ruſh of ſtreams from the rocks that incloſe it. 
Its profundity, though it ſhould be ſuch as is repre- 
ſen el, can have little part in this exempticn; for 
though deep wells are not frozen, becauſe their 
water is ſecluded from the external air, yet where 
a wide ſurface is expoſed to the full influence of a 
freezing atmoſphere, I know not why the depth 
{ould keep it open. Natural philoſophy is now 
one of the favourite ſtudies of the Scottiſh nation, 
and Lough Neſs well deſerves to be diligently ex- 
amined. | 

The road on which we travelled, and which was 
{elf a ſource of entertainment, is made along the 
rock, in the direction of the lough, ſometimes by 
breaking off protuberances, and ſometimes by cut. 
ting the great mad; of ſtone to a conſiderable depth. 
The fragments are ' piled in a looſe wall on either 
fide, with apertures left at very ſhort ſpaces, to 
give a paſſage to the wintry currents. Part of it is 
bordered with low trees, from which our guides 
gathered nuts, and would have had the appearance. 
of an Englith lane, except that an Engliſh lane is 
almoſt always dirty. It has been made with great 
labour, but has this advantage, that it cannot, with- 
out equal labour, be broken up. | 

Within our fight there were goats feeding or 
playing. The mountains have red deer, but they 
D 2 | came 
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came not within view; and if what is ſaid of their 
vigilance and ſubtlety be true, they have ſome 
claim to that palm of wiſdom which the eaſtern 
philoſopher, whom Alexander interrogated, gave 
to thoſe beaſts which live furtheſt from men. 

ear the' way, by the water ſide, we ſpied a 
cottage. This was the firſt Highland hut that I 
had ſeen; and as our bulineſs was with life and 
manners, we were willing to viſit it, To enter a 
habitation without leave, ſeems to be not conſider- 
ed here as rudeneſs or intruſion. The old laws of 
hoſpitality ſtill give this licence to a ſtranger. 

A hut is conſtrued with Jooſe ſtones, ranged 
for the moſt part with ſome tendency to circulari- 
ty. It muſt be placed where the wind cannot act 
upon it with violence, becauſe it has no cement; 
and where the water will run eaſily away, becauſe 
it kas no floor but the naked ground. The wall, 
which is commonly about fix feet high, . declines 
from the perpendicular a little inward. Such 'raf- 
ters as can be procured are then raiſed for a roof, 
and covered with heath, which makes a flrong 
and warm thatch, kept from flying off by ropes 


of twiſted heath, of which the ends, reaching from 


the centre of the thatch to the top of the wall, 
are held firm by the weight of a large ſtone. No 
Fight is admitted but at the entrance, and through 
a hole in the thatch, which gives vent to the ſmoke. 


This hole is not directly over the fire, leſt the rain 


{ſhould extinguiſh it ; and the {moke-therefore na- 
turally 
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turally fills the place b>fore it eſcapes... Such is the 
general ſtructure of the houſes in which one of the 
nations of this opulent and powerful iſland has been 
hitherto content to live. Huts however are not 
more uniform than palaces; and this which we 
were inſpecting was very far from one of the mean- 

eſt, for it was divided into ſeveral apartments; and 
its inhabitants poſſeſſed ſuch property as a paſtoral 

poet might exalt into riches, 

When we entered, we found an old woman boil- 
ing goats-fleſh in a kettle. . She ſpoke little Eng- 
liſn, but we had interpreters at hand; and ſhe was 
willing enough to diſplay her whole ſyſtem of eco- 
nomy. She has five children, of which none are 
yet gone from her. The eldeſt, a boy of thirteen, 
and her huſband, who -is eighty. years old, were at 
work in the wood. . Her two next ſons were gone 
to Inverneſs to buy meal, by which oatmeal is al- 
ways meant. Meal ſhe conſidered as expenſive 
food, and told us, that in N when the goats 
gave mill, the children could live without it. She 
is miſtreſs of ſixty goats, and 1 fivw many kids in 
an encloſure at the end of her houſe. She had al 
fo ſome poultry. By the lake we ſaw ea potatoe-- 
garden, and a ſmall ſpot of ground on which ſtood 
four ſtucks, containing each twelve ſheaves of bar- 
ley. She has all this from the labour of their own 


hands, and for what is neceſſary to be bought, her 


Kids and her chickens are {ent to market. 


With the true paſtoral hoſpitality, ſhe aſked us 
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to ſit down and drink whiſky. She is religious, 
and though the kirk is four miles off, probably 
eight Engliſh miles, he goes thither every Sunday. 
We gave her a ſhilling, and ſhe begged ſnuff; 
for ſnuff is the luxury of a Highland cottage. 

Hoon afterwards we came to the General's Hut, 
fo called becauſe it was the temporary. abode of 
Wade while he ſuperintended the works upon the 


road. It is now a houſe of entertainment for paſ- 
| ſengers, and we found it not ill-ftocked. with * 


viſions. 


FALL OF FIERS. . 


Towards evening we croſſed, by a bridge, the 


river which makes the celebrated fall of. Fiers. The 
country at the bridge ſtrikes the imagination with 


all the gloom and grandeur of Siberian ſolitude... 
The way makes a flexure, and the mountains, co- 


vered with trees, riſe at once on the left hand and 
in the front. We defired our guides to ſhew us 
the fall, and diſmounting clambered over very rug- 
ged craggs, till-I began to wiſh that our curioſity 
might have been gratified with leſs trouble and 
danger. We came at laſt to a place where we 


could overlook the river, and ſaw a channel torn, 


as it ſeems, through black piles of ſtone, by which 


the ſtream is obſtructed and broken, till it comes 


to a very ſteep deſcent, of ſuch dreadful depth, 


that we were naturally inclined to turn aſide our 


eyes. | | ; But 
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But we viſited the place at an unſeaſonable time, 
and found it diveſted of its dignity and terror. 
Nature never gives every thing at once. A long 
continuance of dry weather, which made the reſt 
of the way eafy and delightful, deprived us of the 
pleaſure expected from the fall of Fiers. The ri- 

ver having now no water but what the ſprings 
| ſupply,-ſhowed us only a ſwift current, clear and 
ſhallow, fretting over the aſperities of the rocky 

5 bottom, and we were left to exerciſe our thoughts, 
7 dy endeavouring to conceire the effect of a thou- 

ſand ſtreams poured from. the mountains into one 
le. channel, ſtruggling for expanſion in a narrow paſ- 
I ſage, exaſperated by rocks riſing in their way, and 

at laſt diſcharging all their violence of waters by a 
fadden fall through the horrid chaſin. 

Thie way now grew leſs eaſy, deſcending by an 
uneven declivity, but without either dirt or danger. 
We did not arrive. at Fort Auguſtus till it was 
late. Mr Boſwell, who, between his father's me- 
rit, and his own, is ſure of reception, wherever he 
comes, ſent a ſervant before to beg admiſſion and 
entertainment for that night. Mr Trapaud, the 
governor, treated us with that courteſy which is ſo 
cloſely connected with the military character. He 
came out to meet us beyond the gates, and' apolo- 
gized that, at ſo late an hour, the rules of a garri- 


fon ſuffered him to give us entrance only at the 
poſtern. | 


FORT 
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FORT AUGUSTUS. 


In the morning we viewed the fort, which is 
much leis than that of St George, and as ſaid to 
be commanded by the neighbouring hills. It was- 
not long ago taken by the Highlanders. But its 
ſituation ſeems well choſen for pleaſure, if not for 
ſtrength z it ſtands at the head of the lake, and, 

by a ſloop of ſixty tons, is ſupplied from Inverneſs 
with great convenience. 
We were now to croſs the Highlands towards - 
the weſtern coaſt, and to content ourſelves with 
ſuch accommodations, as a way fo little frequent- 

ed could afford. The journey was not formidable, 

for it was but of two days, very uncqually divided, 
becauſe the only houſe, where we could be enter- 
tained was not further off than a third o the way. 
We ſoon came to a high hill, which we mounted 
by a military road, cut in traverſes, ſo that as we 
went upon a higher ſtage, we ſaw the baggage fol- 
lowing us below in a contrary direction. To make 
this way, the rock has been hewn to a level with 
labour that might have broken the perſeverance 

f a Roman legion. 

The country is totally denuded of its wood, but 
the ſtumps both of oaks and firs, which are ſtill 
found, ſhew that it has been once a foreſt of large 
timber. I do not remember that we ſaw any ani-- 

mals, 
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mals, but we were told that, in the mountains, 


there are ſtags, roebucks, goats, and rabbits. 


We did not perceive that this tract was poſſeſſed 
by human beings, except that once we ſaw a corn 
field, in which a lady was walking with ſome gen- 
tlemen. Their houſe was certainly at no great 
diſtance, but fo fituated that we could not deſery it. 

Paſſing on through the drearineſs of ſolitude, we 
found a party of ſoldiers from the fort, working 
on the road, under the ſuperintendence of a ſer- 
jeant, We told them how Kindly we had been 
treated at the garriſon, and as we were enjoying 
the benefit of their labours, begged leave to ſhew 
our gratitude by a ſinall preſent, 


ANOCH 


Early in the afternoon we came to Anoch, a vit- 
lage in Glen-morriſon of three huts, one of which 
is diſtinguiſhed by a chimney. Here we were to 


dine and lodge, and were conducted through the 


firſt room, that had the chimney,* into another 
lighted by a ſmall glaſs window. The landlord at- 
tended us with great civility, and told us what he 
could give us to eat and drink. I found ſome 
books on a ſhelf, among which were a volume or 
more of Prideaux's Connection. 

This I mentioned as fomething unexpected, and 
perceived that I did not pleaſe him. I praiſed the 
propriety of his languege, and was anſwered that I 
need. 


N 
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need not wonder, for he had learned it by grammar, 

By ſubſequent opportunities of obſervation I. 
found that my hoſt's diction had nothing peculiar. 
Thoſe Highlanders that can ſpeak Englith, com- 
monly ſpeak it well, with few of the words, and 
little of the tone by which a Scotchman is diſtin- 
guiſhed. Their language ſeems to have been learn- 
ed in the army or the navy, or by ſome communi- 


cation with thoſe who could give them good ex- 
amples of accent and pronunciation, By their 


Lowland neighbours they would not willingly be 


taught; for they have long conſidered them as a 


mean and degenerate race. Theſe prejudices are 
wearing faſt away; but ſo much of them ſtill re- 
mains, that when I aſked a very learned miniſter 
in the iſlands, which they conſidered as their moſt 
ſavage clans ? © Thoſe, ſaid he, that live next the 


ue Lowlands.” 


As we came hither early in the day, we had time 
ſufficient to ſurvey the place. The houſe was 
built like other huts, of looſe ſtones, but the part 
in which we dined and flept was lined with turf 
and wattled with twigs, which kept the earth from 
falling. Near it was a garden of turnips and a 
field of potatoes. It ſtands in a glen, or valley, 
pleaſantly watered by a winding river. But this 
country, however it may delight the gazer or a- 
muſe the naturaliſt, is of no great advantage to its 


owners. Our landlord told us of a gentleman, 


who, 
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who poſſeſſes lands, eighteen Scotch miles in length 
and three in breadth; a ſpace containing at leaſt 
a hundred ſquare Engliſh miles. He has raiſed his 
rents, to the danger of depopulating his farms, and 
he fells his timber, and by exerting every art of 
augmentation, has obtained a yearly revenue of 
four hundred pounds, which for a hundred ſquare 
miles is three half-pence an acre. 

Some time after dinner we were ſurpriſed by 
the entrance of a young woman, not inelegant 
either in mien or dreſs, who aſked us whether we 
would have tea, We found that ſhe was the 
daughter of our hoſt, and deſired her to make 
it, Her converſation, like her appearance, was 
gentle and pleaſing. We knew that the girls 
of the Highlands are all gentlewomen, and treat- 
cd her with great reſpect, which ſhe received 
as cuſtomary and due, and was neither elated by it, 
nor confuſed, but repaid by civilities without em- 
barraſſment, and told me how much I honoured 
her country by coming to ſurvey it. 

She had been at Inverneſs to gain the common 
female qualifications, and had, like her father, the 
Engliſh pronunciation. I preſented her with a 
book, which I happened to have about me, and 
ſhould not be pleaſed to think that ſhe forgets me. 

In the evening the ſoldiers, whom we had paſ- 
ſed on the road, came to ſpend at our inn the little 
money that we had given them. They had the true 
military impatience of coin in their pockets, and 


had marched at leaſt ſix miles to find the firſt place 
where 
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where liquor could be bought. Having never been 
before in a place ſo wild and unfrequented, I was 
glad of their arrival, becauſe I knew that we had 
made them friends, and to gain ſtill more of their 
good will, we went to them, where they were ca- 
rouſing in the barn, and added ſomething to our 


former gift. All that we gave was not much, but 
it detained them in the barn, either merry or quar : 
relling, the whole night, and in the morning they Ml 
went back to their work, with great indignation at 
the bad qualities of whiſky. : 

We had gained ſo much the favour of our hoſt, 
that, when we left his houſe in the morning, he : 
walked by us a great way, and entertained us with z 


converſation both on his own condition, and that 
of the country. His life ſeemed to be merely paſ- 
toral, except that he ditered from ſome of the an- 
cient Nomades in having a ſettled dwelling. His 
wealth conſiſts of one hundred theep, as many 
goats, twelve milk-cows, and twenty. eight becves 
ready for the drover. | 
From him we firſt heard of the general diſlatis- 
faction, which is now driving the Highlanders into 
the other hemiſphere; and when I aſked him whe- 
ther they would ſtay at home, if they were well 
treated, he anſwered with indignation, that no man 
willingly” left his native country, Of the farm, 
which he himſelf occupied, the rent had, in twen- 
ty-five years, been advanced from ſive to twenty 


pounds, which he ſound limſelf fo little able to 
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pay, that he would be glad to try his fortune in 
ſome other place. Yet he owned the reaſonable- 
neſs of raiſing the Highland rents in a certain de- 
gree, and declared himſelf willing to pay ten 
pounds for the ground which he had formerly had 
for five. 

Our hoſt having amuſed us for a time, reſigned 
us to our guides. The journey of this day was 
long, not that the diſtance was great, but that the 


way was difficult. We were now in the boſom of the 


Highlands, with full leiſure to contemplate the ap- 
pe rance and properties of mountainous regions, 
ſuch as have been, in many countries, the laſt ſhel- 
ter of national diſtreſs, and are every where the 
ſcenes of adventures, ſtratagems, ſurpriſes, and 
eſcapes. 

Mountainous countries are not paſſed but with 
difficulty, not merely from the labour of climbing; 
for to climb is not always neceſſary: but becauſe 
that which is not mountain is commonly bog, 
through which the way muſt be picked with cau- 
tion. Where there are hills, there is much rain, 


and the torrents, pouring down into the interme- 


diate ſpaces, ſeldom find ſo ready an outlet, as not 
to ſtagnate, till they have broken the texture of 


the ground. 


Gf the hills, which our journey offered to the 
view on either ſide, we did not take the height, 
nor did we ſee any that aſtoniſhed us with their 
loftineſs, Towards the lummit of one, there was 
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a white ſpot, which I ſhould have called a naked 
rock, but the guides, who had better eyes, and 
were acquainted with the phænomena of the coun- 
try, declared it to be ſnow. It had already laſted 
to the end of Auguſt, and was likely to maintain 
its conteſt with the ſun till it ſhould be reinforced 
by winter. | 

The height of mountains philoſophically conſi- 
dered is properly computed from the ſurface of the 
next ſea; but as it affects the eye or imagination of 
the paſſenger, as it makes either a ſpectacle or an 
obſtruction, it muſt be reckoned from the place 
where the riſe begins to make a conſiderable angle 
with the plain. In extenſive continents the land 
may, by gradual elevation, attain great heigth, 
without any other appearance than that of a plane 
gently inclined, and if a hill placed upon ſuch raiſ- 
ed ground be deſcribed, as having its altitude equal 
to the whole ſpace above the ſea, the repreſenta- 
tion will be fallacious. 

Theſe mountains may be properly enongh mea- 


- fured from the inland baſe ; for it is not much a- 


bove the ſea. As we advanced at evening towards 
the weſtern coaſt, I did not obſerve the declivity to 
be greater than is neceſſary for the diſcharge of the 
inland waters. 

We paſſed many rivers and rivulets, which com- 
monly ran with a clear ſhallow ſtream over a hard 
pebbly bottom. Theſe channels, which ſeem fo 
much wider than the water that they convey 

would 
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would naturally require, are formed by the vio- 
lence of wintry floods, produced by the accumula- 
4 tion of innumerable ſtreams that fall in rainy wea- 
| | | ther from the hills, and burſting away with reſiſt- 
| | leſs impetuoſity, make themſelves a paſſage pro- 
= portionate to their mals. 


Such capricious. and temporary waters cannot 


, = be expected to produce many fiſh. The rapidity 
| of the wintry deluge ſweeps them away, and the 
" ſcantineſs of the ſummer ſtream would hardly ſuſ- 
= tain them above the ground. This is. the reaſon 
. = why in fording the northern rivers, no ſiſhes are 
, = ſeen, as in England, wandering in tae water. 


Of the hills many may be called with Homer's Ida 
undant in ſpringr, but few can deſerve the epi- 
thet which he beſtows upon Pelion by ⁊uaving their 


leaves, They exkivit very little variety; being al- 


| molt wholly covered with dark heath, and even 

. = that ſeems to be checked in its growth. What is not 

| heath is nakednefs, a little diverſified by now and 

- = then a fiream ruſhing down the ſteep. An eye 
- accuſtomed to flowery paſtures. and waving har- 

s WH veits is aſtoniſhed and repelled by this wide ex- 

9 ; tent of hopeleſs ſterility. The appearance is that 

e of matter incapable of form or uſefulneſs, diſmiſ- 
ied by nature from her care, and diſinherited of 

- her favours, leſt in its original elemental ſtate, or 


quicxened only with one ſullen power of uſeleſs 

vegetation. * | 
It will very readily occur, that. this uniformity 
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of barrenneſs can afford very little amuſement to the 
traveller; that it is eaſy to ſit at home and con- 
ceive rocks, and heath, and waterfalls; and that 
theſe journeys are ufeleſs labours, which neither 
impregnate the imagination, nor enlarge the under- 
ſtanding. It is true, that of far the greater part 
of things, we muſt content ourſelves with ſuch 
knowledge as deſcription may exhibit, or analogy 
ſapply ; but, it is true likewiſe, that theſe ideas are 
always incomplete, and that at leaſt, till we have 
compared them with realities, we do not know 
them to be juſt. As we ice more, we become pof- 
ſeſſed of more certainties, and conſequently gain 
more principles of reaſoning, and found a wider ba- 
is of analogy. 

Regions mountainous and wild, thinly inhabit- 
ed, and little cultivated, make a great part of the 
earth, and he that has never ſeen them, muſt live 
unacquainted with much of the face of nature, and 
with one of the great ſcenes of human exiſtence. 

As the- day advanced towards noon, we entered 
a narrow valley, not very flowery, but ſufficiently 
verdant, Our guides tol4 us, that the horſ:s could 
not travel all day without reſt or meat, and en- 
treated us to ſtop here, becauſe no graſs could be 


found in any other place. The requeſt was rea- 


ſonable, and the argument cogent. We therefore 

willingly diſmounted and diverted ourſelves as the 
place gave us opportunity. | 

I Tat down on 2 bank, ſuch as a writer of No- 

| mance 
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mance might have delighted to feign. I had in- 
deed no trees to whiſper over my head, but a clear 
rivulet ſtreamed at my feet. The day was calm, 
the air ſoft, and all was rudeneſs, filence, and ſoli- 

tude. Before me, and on either ſide, were high hills, 
which, by Hindering the eye from ranging, forced 

the mind to find entertainment for itſelf. Whe-- 


ther I ſper.t the hour well T know not; for here 1. 


ſirſt coneeived the thought of this narration. 
We were in this place at eaſe, and by choice, 
and had no evils to ſuffer or to fear; yet the ima- 
ginations excited by the view of an unknown and 
untravelled wilderneſs are not- ſuch as ariſe in the 
artificial ſolitude of parks and gardens, a flattering 


notion of ſelf- ſufficiency, a placid indulgence of 


voluntary deluſions, a ſecure expanſion of the fan- 
cy, or a cool concentration of the mental powers. 
The phantoms which haunt a-deſert are want, and 
miſery, and. danger; the evils of dereliction ruſh. 
upon the thoughts; man is made unwillingly ac- 
quainted with his own weakneis, and meditation 
ſhews him , only how. little he can - ſuſtain, and 
how little he can perform. There were no traces 


of inhabitants, except, perhaps, a rude. pile of clods 


called a ſummer hut, in which a herdſman had 


Teſted in the favourable ſeaſons. Whoever had 
been in the place where I then ſat, unprovidedi 


with provitions and ignorant of the country, might, . 
at leaſt before the roads were made, have wander- - 
d n the rocks tilt he had periſhed * with 

E. 3 hardſhip, 
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hardſhip, before he could have found either food or 
{ihelter., Yet what are theſe hillocks to the ridges. 


of Taurus, or theſe ſpots of wildneſs to. the deſarts 
of America? 


It was not long before we were invited to mount, 
and continued our journey along the ſide of a 
lough, kept full by many ſtreams, which with more 
or leſs rapidity and noiſe croſſed the road from the 
hills on the other hand. Theſe currents, in their 
diminiſhed ſtate, after ſeveral dry months, afford, 
to one who has always lived in level countries, an 
unuſual and delightful ſpectacle; but, in the rainy 
ſcaſon, ſuch as every winter may be expected to 
bring, muſt precipitate an impetuous and tremen- 


dous flood, I ſuppoſe the way by which we went, 


is at that time impaſſable. 


CLENSHEALS. 


The lough at laſt ended in a river broad and 
ſhallow like the reſt, but that it may be paſſed 


when it is deeper, there is a bridge over it. Be- 


youd it is a valley called Glenſheals, inhabited. by 
the clan of Macrae. Here we found a village call- 
ed Auknaſbeals, conſiſting of many huts, perhaps 
tyrenty, built all of dry ſtone, that is, ſtones, piled 
up without mortar.. | 

We had, by the direction of the officers at Fort 
Auguſtus, taken bread for ourſelves, and tobacco 
for thoſe Highlanders who might ſhow us any 

3 f kindnels, 
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kindneſs, We were now at a place where we could. 
obtain milk, but muſt have wanted bread it we 

had not brought it. The peopie of this valley 

did not appear to know any Engliſh, and. our guides. 
now became doubly neceſſary as interpreters. A. 
woman, whoſe hut was. diſtinguiſhed by greater 
ſpaciouſneſs and better architecture, brought out 
ſome pails of milk. The villagers gathered about. 
us in contiderable numbers, I. believe without any 
evil intention, but with a very ſavage wildneſs of 
aſpect and manner. When our meal was over, 
Mr Boſwell fliced the bread, and divided it amongſt. 
them, as he ſuppoſed them never to have taſted a 

wheaten loaf before. He then gave them little 
pieces of twiſted tobacco, and among: the children 

we diſtributed a ſmall handfal of halfpence, which. 
they received with great eagerneſs... Yet 1 have 
been ſince told that the people of that valley are 
not indigent ;z and when we mentioned them after- 
wards as needy and pitiable, a Highland, lady let 
us know, that we might ſpare our. commiſeration z. 
for the dame whoſe milk we drank. had probably 


5 more than a dozen milk-cows. She ſeemed un- 
.. = willing to take any price, but bnivg preſſed to make 
5 a2 demand, at laſt named a ſhilling. Honeity is 


not greater where elegance is leſs. One of the by- 
ſtanders, as we were told afterwards, adviſed. her 
to aſx more, but ſhe ſaid a ſhilling was enough. 
We gave her half a crown, and I hope got ſome. 
credit by our behaviour; for the company ſaid, 
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if our interpreters did not flatter us, that they had 
not ſeen ſuch a day ſince the old laird of Mac- 
leod paſſed through their country. 


The Macraes, as we heard afterwards in the He- 
brides, were originally an indigent and ſubordinate 


elan, and having no farms nor ftock,. were in 


great numbers ſervants to the Maclellans, who, in 


the war of Charles the Virſt, took arms at the call 
of the heroic Montroſe, and were, in one of his 


battles almoſt all deſtroyed. The women that were 


left at home, being thus deprived of their huſ- 


bands, like the Scythian ladies: of old, married 


their ſervants, and the Macraes became a conſider- 
able race. 


THE HIGHLANDS... 


As we continued our journey, we were at leiſure: 


to extend our ſpeculations, , and to mveſtigate the 
reaſon of thoſe peculiarities, by which ſuch rug · 


ged regions as theſe before us are generally diſt in- 
guiſhed. 


Mountainous countries commonly contain the 
original, at leaſt the oldeft race of inhabitants, for 


they are not cafily conquered; becauſe they muſt 


be entered” by narrow ways, expoſed to every 


power of © miſchief from thoſe that oceupy the 


heights ; and every new ridge is a new fortreis, 
where the defendants have again the fame advanta- 
ges. If the alfallants either force the ſtrait,” or 
a ſtorm 
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ſtorm the ſummit, they gain only ſo much ground; 
their enemies are fled to take poſſeſſion of the 
next rock, and the purſuers ftand at gaze, know- 
ing neither where the ways of eſcape wind among 
the ſteeps, nor where the bog has firmneſs to ſuſ- 
tain them: beſides that, mountaineers have an agility 
in climbing and deſcending, diſtinct from ſtrength 
or courage, and attainable only by uſe. 

If the war be not ſoon concluded, the invaders 
are diſlodged by hunger; for in thoſe anxious and 
toilſome marches, proviſions cannot eaſily be car- 
ried, and are never to be found. 'The wealth of 
mountains is cattle, which, while the men ftand in 
the paſſes, the women drive away. Such lands 
at laſt cannot repay the expence of conqueſt, and 


therefore, perhaps have not been ſo often invaded 


by the mers ambition of dominion ; as by reſent- 
ment of robberies and inſults, or the defire of en- 
joying in ſecurity the more fruitful provinces. 

As mountains are long before they are conquer- 
ed, they are likewiſe long before they are civilized. 
Men are ſoftened by intercourſe mutually profita- 
ble, and inſtructed by comparing their own notions 
with thoſe of others. Thus Cæſar found the ma- 
ritime parts of Britain made leſs barbarous by their 
commerce with the Gauls. Into a barren and 
rough tract no ſtranger is brought either by the hope 


of gain or of pleafure. The inhabitants having 


neither commodities for ſale nor money for pur- 


chaſe, 
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chaſe, ſeldom viſit more poliſhed places, or if they 


do vifit them, ſeldom return. 

It ſometimes happens that by conqueſt, inter- 
mixture, or gradual refinement, the cultivated 
parts of a country change their language. The 


mountaineers then become a diftinCct nation, cut 


off by diſſimilitude of ſpeech from converſation 
with their neighbours. Thus in Biſcay, the ori- 
ginal Cantabrian, and in Dalecarlia, the old Swe- 
diſh ſtill ſubſiſts. Thus Wales and the Highlands 
ſpeak the tongue of the firſt inhabitants of Britain, 
while the other parts have received firft the Sax- 


on, and in ſome degree afterwards the French, 


and then formed a third language between them. 
That the primitive manners are continued 

where the primitive language is ſpoken, no nation 

will defire me to ſuppoſe, for the manners of moun- 


taineers are commonly ſavage, but they are rather 


produced by their fitnatioa than derived from 
their anceſtors. | 
Such ſeems to be the diſpoſition of man, 


that whatever makes a diſtinction produces rival- 
ry. England, before other cauſes of enmity were 


found, was diſturbed for ſome centuries by the 
conteſts of the northern' and ſouthern counties 3 
ſo that at Oxford, the peace of ſtudy could for a 
long time be preſerved only by chufing annually 
one of the Proctors from each ſide of the Trent. 
A tract interſected by many ridges of mountains, 
naturally divides its inhabitants into petty nations, 

Which 
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which are made by athouſand cauſes enemies to each 
other. Each will exalt its own chiels, each will boaſt 
the valour of its men, or the beauty of its women, 
and every claim of ſuperiority irritates competi- 
tion; injuries will ſometimes be done, and be 
more injuriouſſy defended ;z retaliation will ſome- 
times be attempted, and the debt exacted with too 
much intereſt, ; 

In the Highlands it was a law, that if a robber 
was ſheltered from juſtice, any man of the ſame 
clan might be taken in his place. This was a kind 
of irregular juſtice, which, though neceſſary in ta- 
vage times, could hardly fail to end in a feud, and 
a feud once kindled among an idle people with no 
variety of purſuits to divert their thoughts, burnt 
on for ages, either {ulienly glowing in ſecret miſ- 
chief, or openly blazing into public violence. Of 
the effects of this violent judicature, there are not - 
wanting memorials, The cave is now to be ſeen 
to which one of the Campbells, who had injured 
the Macdonalds, retired with a body of his own 
clan, 'The Macdonalds required the offender, 
and being refuſed, made a fire at the mouth of the 
cave, by which he and his adherents were ſuffoca- 
ted together, 

Mountainecrs are warlike, becauſe by their feuds 
and competitions they conſider themſelves as ſur- 
rounded with enemies, and are always prepared to 
repel incurſions, or to make them. Like the 
Greeks ia their unpoliſhed ſtate, deſcribed by Thu- 
cydides, 


* 
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cydides, the Highlanders, till lately, went always 
armed, and carried their weapons to viſits, and to 
church. 

Mountaineers are thieviſh, becauſe they are 
poor, and having neither manufactures nor com- 
merce, can grow richer only by robbery. They 
regularly plunder their neighbours, for their neigh- 
bours are commonly their enemies; and having 
loſt that reverence for property, by which the or- 
der of civil life is preſerved, ſoon conſider all as 
enemies, whom they do not reckon as friends, 
and think themſelves licenſed to invade whatever 
they are not obiiged to protect. 44 

By a ſtrict adminiſtration of the laws, ſince the 
laws have been introduced into the Highlands, 
this diſpoſition to thievery is very much repreſt. 
Thirty years ago no herd had ever been conducted 
through the mountains, without paying tribute in 
the night, to ſome of the clans; but cattle are now 
driven, and paſſengers travel without danger, fear, 
or moleſtation. ; 

Among a warlike people, the quality of higheſt 
eſteem is perſonal courage, and with the oſtenta- 
tious diſplay of courage are cloſely connected 
promptitude of offence and quickneſs of reſent- 
ment. The Highlanders, before they were difarm- 
ed, were ſo addicted to quarrels, that the boys uſed 
to follow any public proceſſion or ceremony, how- 
ever feſtive or however ſolemn, in -xpeQtation of 
the battle, which was fure to happen before the 


company diſperſed. 
Moun- 


be” 
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Mountainous regions are ſometimes ſo remote 
from the ſeat of government, and ſo difficult of ac- 


ceſs, that they are very little under the influence 
of the ſovereign, or within the reach of national 


juſtice. Law is nothing without power; and the 
ſentence of a diſtant court could not be eaſily exe- 
cuted, nor perhaps very ſafely promulgated, among 
men ignorantly proud and habitually violent, un- 
connected with the general ſyſtem, and accuſtomed 
to reverence only their own lords. It has, there- 
fore, been neceſſarꝝ to erect many particular ju- 
riſdictions, and commit the puniſhment of crimes, 
and the deciſion of right, to the proprietors of the 
country who could enforce their own decrees. It 
immediately appears that ſuch judges will be often 
ignorant, and often partial; but in the immaturity 
ef political eſtabliſhments no better expedient 
could be found. As government advances towards 
perfection, provincial judicature is perhaps in every 


empire gradually abolithed. | 


Thoſe who had thus the diſpenſation of law, 
were by confequence themſelves lawleſs. Their vaſs 
fals had no thelter from outrages and oppreſſions; 
but were condemned to endure, without reſiſtance, 
the caprices of wantonneſs, and the rage of cruelty. 

In the Highlands, ſome great lords had an he- 
reditary juriſdiction over counties; and ſome chiefs 
tains over their own lands; till the final conqueſt 
of the Highlands afforded an opportunity of cruſh- 
ing all the local courts, and of extending the ge- 
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neral benefits of equal law to the low and thc 
high, in the deepeſt receſſes and obſcureſt corners. 
While the chiefs had this reſemblance of royal- 
ty, they had little inclination to appeal, on any 
queſtion, to ſuperior judicatures. A claim of lands 
between two powerful lairds was decided like a con- 
teſt for dominion between ſovereign powers. They 
drew up their forces into the field, and right at · 
tended on the ſtrongeſt. This was, in ruder times, 
the common practice, which the kings of Scotland 
could ſeldom controul. 
Exen ſo lately as in the laſt years of King Wil- 
ö ham, a battle was fought at Mull Roy, on a plain a 
few miles to the ſouth of Inverneis, between the 
clans of Mackintoth and Macdonald of Keppoch. 
Colonel Macdonald, the h d of a ſmall clan, refu- 
ſed to pay the dues demanded from him by Mac- 
kintoſh, as his ſuperior lord. They diſdained the 
interpoſition of judges and laws, and calling each 
his followers to maintain the dignity of the clan, 
fought a formal battle, in which ſeveral conſidera- 
ble men fell on the fide of Mackintofh, without a 
complete victory to either. This is ſaid to have 
been the laſt open war n detween the clans by 
their own authority. 
The Highland lords mods treaties, and formed 
_ alliances, of which ſome traces may ſtill be found, 
and ſome conſequences ſtill remain as 4ating evi 
denees of petty regality. The terms of one of 


— 4heſe conſederacies were, that each ſhould ſupport 
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the other in the right, or in the wrong, except a- 


gainſt the king. 


The inhabitants of mountains form diſtin& 
races, and are careful to preſerve their genealogies. 
Men in a ſmall diſtrict. neceſſarily mingle blood by 


intermarriages, and combine at laſt into one fami- 


ly, with a common intereſt. in the honour and diſ- 
grace of every individual. Then begins that uni- 
on of afſections, and co - operation of endeavours, 
that conſtitute a clan. They who conſider them- 
ſelves as ennobled by their family, will think high- 
ly of their progenitors, and they who through ſuc- 
ceſſive generations live always together in the ſame 
place, will preſerve local ſtories and hereditary pre- 
judices. Thus every Highlander can talk of his 
anceitors, and recount the outrages which they 
ſuſfered from the wicked inhabitants of the next 
valley. | 

Such are the effects of habitation among moun- 
tains, and ſuch were the qualities of the Highland- 
ers, while their rocks ſecluded them from the reſt 
of mankind, and kept them an unaltered and diſ- 
criminated race. They are now loſing their diſtinc- 
tion, and haſtening to mingle with the general 
cammunity. 


* 
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We leſt Auknaſheals and the Macraes in the af- 
ternoon, and 13 the evening ca ne to Ratiken, a 


E 2 high 
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high hill on which a road is cut, but ſo ſteep and 
narrow, that it is very difficult. There is now a 
deſign of making another way round the bottom. 
Upon one of the precipices, my horſe, weary with 
the ſteepneſs of the rife, ſtaggered a little, and IL 
called in haſte to the Highlander to hold him. 
This was the only moment of my journey in which 
I thought myſelf endangered. 

Having furmounted the Hill at laſt, we were told 
that at Glenelg, on the ſea- ſide, we ſhould come 
to a houſe of lime, and ſlate, and glaſs. This 


image of magnificence raiſed our expectation. At 
laſt we eame to our inn weary and peevith, and 


een to inquire for meat and beds. 


Of the proviſions the negative catalogue was very co- 
pious. Here was no meat, no milk, no bread, no eggs, 
no wine. We did not expreſs much ſatisfaction. 
Here, however, we were to ſtay. Whiſky we 


might have, and I believe, at laſt, they caught a 
fowl and killed it. We had ſome bread, and with 


that we prepared ourſelves to be contented, when 
we had a very eminent proof of Highland hoſpita- 
lity. Along ſome miles of the way, in the eve- 


ning, a gentleman's ſervant had kept us company on 
foot with very little notice on our part. He left us 


near Glenelg, and we thought on him no more 


till he came to us again, in about two hours, with 


a preſent from his maſter of rum and ſugar, The 
wan had mentioned his company, and the gentle- 


man, whoſe name, TI think, is Gordon, well knows 
ing 
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ing the penury of the place, had this attention to 
two men, whole names, perhaps, he had not heard, 
by whom his kindneſs was not likely to be ever re- 
paid, and who could be recommended to him only. 
by their neceſſities. | | 

We were now to examine our lodging: Out of 
one of the beds, on which we were to repoſe, ſtart · 
ed up, at our entrance, a man black as a Cyclops 
from the forg?.. Other circumſtances of no ele- 
gant recital concurred to diſguſt us. We had been 
frighted by a lady at Edinburgh, with diſcoura-- 
ging repreſentations of Highland lodgings... Sleep; 
however, was neceffary.. Our Highlanders had at 
laſt found ſome hay, with which the inn could not 
ſupply them. TI directed them to bring a bundle 
into the room, and flept upen it in my riding 
coat. Mr Boſwell being more delicate, laid him» 
ſelf in ſheets with hay over and under him, and an, 
like a gentleman... 


© : 
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in the morning, September the twentieth, we” 
found ourſelves on the edge of the ſea. Having 
procured a boat, we diſmiſſed our Highlanders, 
whom I would recommend to the ſervice. of any 
future travellers, and were ferried over to the He 
of Sky. We landed. at. Armidel, where we-were 
met on the ſands by Sir Alexander Macdonald, 
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who was at that time there with his lady, preparing 
YH to leave the iſland and reſide at Edinburgh. 
* Armidel is a nest houſe, built where the Mac- 
| donalds had once a ſeat, which was. burnt in the 
commotions that followed the Revolution. 'The 
walled orchard, which belonged to the former 
| houſe, ſtill remains. It is well. ſhaded by tall aſh. 
[ trees, of a ſpecies, as Mr Janes the foſſiliſt inform». - 
i ed me, uncommonly valuable. This plantation is. 
® very properly mentioned by Dr Campbell, in his. 
| new account of the ſtate of Britain, and deſerves: 
attention; becaufe- it proves that the preſent na- 
kedneſs of the Hebrides is not wholly the n * 
Nature. 
| s we fat at Sir Alexander's: table, we were en- 
| | wines. „according to the ancient, uſage of the 
North, with the melody of the bagpipe. Every 
thing in thoſe countries has its hiſtory. As the 
bagpiper Was playing, an elderly gentleman in- 
formed us, that in ſome remote time, the Macdo- 
nalds of Glengary having been injured, or offend- 
ed by the inhabitants of Culloden, and reſolving 
do have juſtice or vengeance, came to Culloden on 
2 Sunday, where finding their enemies at worſhip, 
they ſhut them up. in the church, which they ſet on 
firez and this, ſald he, is. the tune- that the piper 
played while they were burning. | 
_ © Narrations like this, however uncertain, deſerve: 
the notice of a traveller, becauſe they are the only 
my of a nation that has no hiſtorians, and 20. 
ſord 
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was told, that to make. brogues was a domeſtick 
t, which every man practiſed for himſelf, and 
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ford the moſt genuine repreſentation of the life 
and character of the ancient Highlanders. 

Under the denomination of Highlander are 
comprehended in Scotland all that now ſpeak the 
Erſe language, or retain the primitive manners, 
whether they live among the mountains or in the: 
:fands ; and in that ſenſe I uſe the name, when. 
there is not ſome apparent reaton for making a dil 
tinction. 

In Sky I firſt obſerved the uſe 4 brogues, 2: 
kind of artleſs ſhoes, ſtitched with thongs fo looſe- 
ly, that though they. defend the foot from ſtones, 
they do net exclude water. Brogues were former-- 


| ty made of raw-hides, with the hair inwards, and 


fach are perhaps ſtill uſed in rude and remote 
parts; but they are ſaid. not to laſt above two days. 


Where life is ſome what improved, they are now: 


made of leather tanned; with oak bark, as in other 
places, or with the bark af birch, or roots of tor-- 


mentil. a ſubſtance recommended in defect of bark, 


about forty years ago, to the Iriſh tanners, by ene 
to whom the parliament of. that kingdom voted a: 
reward. The leather of Sky is not completely pe- 


netrated. by vegetable matter, and. ee can- 


not be very. durable. ; 


My inquiries about brogues gave me an __ 
ſpecimen: of: Highland-information,. One day IF 


Sik « pole; of. broguea wat the wapks of an hour. 
221 L ſuppoſed 
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J ſuppoſed that the huſband made brogues as the 
wife made an apron, till next day it was told me, 
that a brogue-maker was a trade, and that a pair 
would coſt half a crown. It will eaſily occur that 
theſe repreſentations may both be true, and that, 


in ſome places, men may buy them, and in others, 


make them for themſelves; but I had both the 
accounts in the ſame houſe within two days. 


Many of my ſubſequent inquiries upon more in- 
tereſting topicks ended in the like uncertainty. 


He that travels in the Highlands may eaſily ſatu- 
rate his ſoul with intelligence, if he will acquieſce 


in the firſt account. The Highlander gives to 
every queſtion an anſwer ſo prompt and peremp- 
tory, that ſeepticiſm itſelf is dared into filence, and 
the mind finks before the bold reporter: in unreſiſt- 

ing credulity ; but if a ſecond queſtion be ventu- 
red, it breaks the enchantment for it is immedi 
ately diſcovered, that what was told fo confidently 
was told at hazard; and that ſack» fearleflneſs of 


aſſertion was either the ſhort of- negligence, or * 
. of ignorance. | 


If individuals are thus at variance with 3 
ſelves; it can be no wonder that the accounts of 


different men are contradictory. The traditions 


of an ignorant and ſavage people have been for 


ages negligently heard, and unſkilfully- related. 


Diſtant events muſt have been mingled together, 1 
and the actions of one man given to another. 


has, MOOT are deficiences in ſtory, for which 
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no man is now to be cenſured. It were enough, 
if what there is yet opportunity of examining were 
accurately inſpected, and juſtly repreſented; but 
ſuch is the laxity of Highland converſation, that 
the inquirer is kept in continual ſuſpenſe, and by a 
kind of intellectual retrogradation, knows leſs as he 
hears more. 

In the iſlands the plaid is rarely worn. The law 
by which the Highlanders have been obliged to 
change the form of their drets, has, in all the pla- 
ces that we have viſited, been univerſally obeyed. 

I have feen only one gentleman completely clo- 
thed in the ancient habit, and by him it was worn 
only occaſionally and wantonly. The common 
people do not think themſelves under any legal ne- 
ceility of having coats; for they ſay that the law 
againſt plaids was made by Lord Hardwicke, and 
was in force only for his life: but the ſame pover- 
ty that made it then difficult for them to change 
their clothing, hinders them now from changing it 
again. | 

The fillibeg, or lower garment, is {til} very com- 
mon, and the bonnet almoſt univerſal; but their 
attire is ſuch as produces, in a ſufficient degree, the 


effect intended by the law, of aboliſhing the diſſi- 


militude of appearance between the Highlanders 

and the other inhabitants. of Britain ; and, if dreſs 

be ſuppoſed to have much influence, facilitates 
their coalition with their fellow. ſubjects. 

What we have long uſed we naturally like, ar-l 

| therefore 
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therefore the Highlanders were unwilling to lay 
aſide their plaid, which yet to an unprejudiced 
ſpectator muſt appear an inc ommodious and cum- 
berſome dreſs; for hanging looſe upon the body, 
it muſt flutter in a quick motion, or require one 
of the hands to keep it cloſe. The Romans al- 
ways laid aſide the gown when they had any thing 
to do. It was a dreſs ſo unſuitable to war, that 
the fame word which ſignified: a. gown: ſignifted: 
peace. The chief uſe of a plaid ſeems to be this, 
that they could commodiouſly wrap themſclves in. 
it when they were obliged to ſleep without a bet-. 
ter cover. 

In our paſſage from Scotland to Sky, we were 
wet for the firſt time with a ſhower. This was. 
the beginning of the Highland winter, after which 
we were told that a ſucceffion. of three dry days 
was not to be expected for many months. The 
winter of the Hebrides conſiſts of little more than 
rain and wind. As they are ſurrounded by an 
ocean never frozen, the blaſts that come to them 
over the water are too much ſoftened to have the 
power of congelation. The fait loughs, or inlets. 
of the ſea, which thoat very far into the iſland, 
never have any ice upon them, and. the pools of 
freſh water will never bear the walker. The inow 
that ſometimes falls, is > ſoon diſſolved by the air, or 
the rain. | 

This is not the deſcription of a cruel climate, yet 
the dark months are here a time of great diſtreſs; 
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becauſe the ſummer can do little more than feed it- 
ſelf, and winter com̃es with its cold and its ſcarcity 
upon families very ſlenderly provided. 


CORIATACHAN IN SKY. 


The third or fourth day after our arrival at Ar» 
midel, brought us an invitation to the iſle of 
Raaſay, which lies eaſt of Sky. It is incredible 
how ſoon the account of any event is propagated in 
| theſe narrow countries by the love of talk, which 
much leiſure produces, and the relief given to the 
mind in the penury of inſular converſation by a 
new topick. The arrival of ſtrangers at a place fo 
rarely vifited, excites rumour, and quickens curio- 
ſity. I know not whether we touched at any cor- 
ner, where Fame had not already prepared us a re- 
ception. 

Io gain a commodious paſſage to Raaſay, it was 
neceſſary to paſs over a large part of Sky. We 
were furniſhed therefore with horſes and a guide. 
In the iflands there are no roads, nor any marks 
by which a ſtranger may find his way. The horſe- 
man has always at his ſide a native of the place, 
who by purſuing game, or tending cattle, or being 
often employed in meſſages or to conduct, has learn= 
ed where the ridge of the hill has breadth fufficient 
to allow a horſe and his rider a paſſage, and where 
the moſs or bog is hard enough to bear them The 
bags are — as toilſome at leaſt, if not unſafe, 
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and therefore the journey is made generally from 
precipice to precipice; from. which, if the eye veu- 
tures to look .down, it fees below a gloomy cavity, 
whence the ruſh of water is ſometimes heard. 

But there ſeems to be in all this more alarm 
than danger. The Highlander walks carefully 
before, and the horſe, accuſtomed to the ground, 
follows him with little deviation. Sometimes the 
hill is too ſteep for the horſeman to keep his ſeat, 
and ſometimes the moſs is too tremulous to bear 
the double weight of horſe and man. The rider 

then diſinounts, and all . ift as they can. 

Journies made in this manner are rather tedious 
than long. A very few miles required ſeveral 
hours. From Armidel we came at night to Co- 
riatachan, a houſe very pleaſantly ſituated between 
two brooks, with one of the higheſt hills of the 
ifland behind it. It is the reſidence of Mr Mac- 
kinnon, by whom we were treated with very liber- 
al hoſpitality, among a more numerous and elegant 
company than it could have been ſuppoſed eaſy to 
collect. PI. en | 
Ihe hill behind the houſe we did not climb, 
The weather was rough, and the height and ſteep- 
neſs diſcouraged us. W- ve. told that there is a 
cairne upon it. A cairne is a heap of ſtones 
thrown upon the grave of one eminent for dignity 
of birth, or ſplendour of atchievements. Tt is ſaid 

that by digging, an urn is always found under 
theſe cairnes ; they muit therefore have been thus - 
pile 
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thus piled by a people whoſe cuſtom was to burn 
the dead. To pile ſtones is, I believe, a northern 
cuſtom, and to burn the body was the Roman prac- 
tice ; nor do I know when it was that theſe two 
acts of ſepulture were united. 

The weather was next day too violent for the 
continuation of our journey; but we had no rea- 
ſon to complain of the interruption. We ſaw 
in every place, what we chiefly deſired to know, 
the manners of the people. We had company, 
and, if we had choſen retirement, we might have 
had books. BT 

I never was in any houſe of the Iſlands, where I 
did not find books in more languages than one, if 
I ſtaid long enough to want them, except one.from 
which the family was removed. Literature is not 
neglected by the higher rank of the Hebridians. 

It need not, I ſuppoſe, be mentioned, that in 
countries ſo little frequented as the Iſlands, there 
are no houſes where travellers are entertained for 
money. He that wanders about t eſe wilds! 
either procures recommendations to thoſe ,whoſe: 
habitations lie near his way, or, when night and 
wearineſs come upon him, takes the chance of ge- 
neral hoſpitality. If he finds only a cottage, he 
can expect little more than ſhelter, for the cotta» 
gers have little more for themſelves : but if his 
good fortune brings him to the reſidence of a gen- 
tleman, he will be glad of a ſtorm to prolong his 
ſlay. There is, however, one inn by the fea ide 
at Sconſor, in Sky, w here the poſt- office is kept. 
G A 
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At the tables where a ſtranger is received, nei- 
ther plenty nor delicacy is wanting. A tract of 
land fo thinly inhabited, muſt have much wild- 
fowl ; and I ſcarcely remember to have ſeen a din- 


ner without them. The moorgame is every where 


to be had. 'That the fea abeunds with fiſh, needs 


- not be told, for it ſupplies a great part of Europe. 
The ifle of Sky has ſtags and roebucks, but no 
hares. 'They ſell very numerous droves of oxen 


yearly to England, and therefore cannot be ſuppo- 
ſed'to want beef at home. Sheep and goats are in 
great numbers, and they have the common domeſ- 
tick fowls. - 

But as here is nothing to be bought, every fami- 
ly muſt kill its own meat, and roaſt part of it ſome- 
what ſooner than Apicius would preſcribe. Every 
kind of fleſh is undoubtedly excelled by the varie- 
ty. and emulation of Engliſh markets ; but that 
which is not beſt may be yet very far from bad, 
and he that ſhall complain of his fare in the He- 


- brides, has improved his —— more than his 


manhood. 


Their fowls are not like thoſe plumped for ſale 
by the poulterers of London, but they are as good 


as other places commonly afford, except that the 


geeſe, by feeding in the ſea, have ere a fiſhy 
rankneſs. 


Theſe geeſe ſeem to be of a middle race, be- 
tween the wild and domeſtick kinds. They are 
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ſo tame as to own a home, and ſo wild as ſome- 
times to fly quite away. | 
I beir native bread is made of oats, or Bidder: 
Of oatmeal they ſpread very thin cakes, coarſe and 
hard, to which unaccuſtomed palates are not eaſily 
reconciled.. The barley cakes are thicker and fof- 
ter; I began to eat them without unwillingneſs; 
the blackneſs of their colour raiſes ſome diſlike, 
but the taſte is not diſagreeable. In moſt houſes 
there is wheat flour, with which we were ſure to 
be treated, if we ſtaid long enough to have it 
Ekneaded and baked. As neither yeaſt nor leaven 
are uſed among them, their bread of every kind is 


unfermented. They make only cakes, and never 


mould a loaf. 

A man of the Hebrides, for of the women's diet 
I can give no account, as ſoon as he appears in the 
morning, ſwallows a glaſs of whiſky ; yet they are 


not a drunken race, at leaſt I never was preſent at 


much intemperance; but no man is ſo abſtemious 
us to refuſe the morning dram, which they call a 
Skalk. | 
The word Whiſky ſignifies water, and is applied 
by way of eminence to ſtrong water, or diſtilled li- 


quor. The ſpirit drunk in the north is drawn 


from barley. I never taſted it, except once for ex- 
periment at the inn in Inverary, when I thought it 
preferable to any Engliſh malt brandy. It was 


ſtrong, but not pungent, and was free from the em- 


pyreumatick taſte or ſmell. What was the pro- 
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ceſs 1 had no opportunity of inquiring, nor do 1 
with to improve the art of making poiſon pleaſant, 
Not long after the dram, may be expected the 
breakfaſt; a meal in which the Scots, whether of 
the lowlands or mountains, muſt be confefled to 
excel us. The tea and coffee are accompanied not 
only with butter, but with honey, conſerves, and 
marial.des. If an epicure could remove by a 
with; in queſt of ſenſual gratifications, wherever he 
had fupped, he would breakfaſt in Scotland. 85 
In the Iſlands however, they do what I found it 

not very eaſy to endure. They pollute the tea ta- 
ble by plates piled with large flices of Cheſhire 
cheeſe, which mingles its lefs —_— don with 
the fragrance of the tea. 


Where many queſtions are to be aſked, dine 


| will be omitted. I forgot to inquire how they 


were ſupplied with ſo much exotic luxury. Per- 
haps the French may bring them wine for wool, 
and the Dutch give them tea and coffee at the fiſh- 
ing ſeaſon, in exchange for freſh proviſion. Their 


trade is unconſirained ; they pay no cuſtoms; for 


there is no officer to demand them ; whatever 
therefore | is made dear only by Wer is obtained 
here at an eaſy rate. | 5 

A dinner in the Weſtern Iſlands differs very lit- 
tle from a dinner in England, except that in the 
place of tarts, chere are always ſet different prepa- 
rations of milk. This part of their diet will admit 
ſome improvement. Though they have milk, and 
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eggs, and ſugar, few of them know how to com- 
pound them in a cuſtard. Their gardens afford 
them no great variety, but they have always ſome 
vegetables on the table. Potatoes at leaſt are ne- 
ver wanting, which, though they have not known 
them long, are now one of the principal parts of 
their food. They are not of the mealy, but the 
viſcous kind. A 

Their more elaborate cookery, « or made diſhes, 
an Engliſhman at the firſt taſte is not likely to 
approve, but the culinary compoſitions of every 
country are often ſuch as become grateful to other 
nations only by degrees ; though I have read a 
French author, who, in the elation of his heart, 
ſays, that French cookery pleaſes all foreigners, 
but foreign cookery never ſatisfies a Frenchman. 

Their ſuppers are, like their dinners, various and 
plentiful. The table is always covered with ele- 
gant linen. Their plates for common uſe are oſ- 
ten of that kind of manufacture which is called 
cream coloured, or queen's ware. They uſe ſilver 
on all occaſions where it is common in England, 
nor did I ever find the _ of horn, but in one 
houſe. 

The knives are not often either very bright, or 
very ſharp. They are indeed inſtruments of which. 
the Highlanders have not been long acquainted 
with the general uſe. They were not regularly 
laid on the table, before the prohibition of arms, 
and the change of dreſs. Thirty years ago the 
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Highlander wore his knife as a companion to his 
dirk or dagger, and when the company fat down 
to meat, the men who had knives cut the fleſh 
into ſmall pieces for the women, who with their 
fingers conveyed it to their mouths. 

There was perhaps never any change of national 
manners ſo quick, ſo great, and ſo general, as that 
which has operated in the Highlands, by the laſt 
conqueſt, and the ſubſequent laws. We came thi- 
ther too late to ſee what we expected, —a people of 
peculiar. appearance, and a ſyſtem of antiquated 
life. The clans retain little now of their original 
character; their ferocity of temper is ſoftened, their 
military ardour is extinguiſhed, their dignity of in- 
dependence is depreſſed, their contempt of govern» 
ment ſubdued, and their reverence for their chiefs 
abated. Of what they had before the late con- 
queſt of their country, there remain only their lan- 
guage and their poverty. Their language is at- 
tacked on every ſide. Schools are erected, in 
which Engliſh only is taught, and there were late- 
ly. ſome who thought it reaſonable to refuſe 
them a verſion of the holy ſcriptures, that. they 
might have no monument of their mother- tongue. 
That their poverty is gradually abated, cannot 
be mentioned among the unpleaſing conſequences 
of ſubjection. They are now acquainted with mo- 
ney, and the poſſibility of gain will by degrees 
make them induſtrious. Such is the effect of the 
late regulations, that a longer journey than to the 
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Highlands muſt be taken by him whoſe curiofity 
pants for ſavage virtues and barbarous grandeur. 


RAASAY. 


At the firſt intermiflion of the ſtormy weather 
we were informed, that the boat, which was to- 
convey us to Raaſay, attended us on the coaſt. 
We had from this time our intelligenee facilitated, 
and our converſation enlarged, by the company of 
Mr Macqucen, miniſter of a pariſh in Sky, whoſe 
knowledge and politeneſs give him a title equally 
to kindneſs and reſpect, and who, from this time, 
never forſook us till we were preparing to leave 
Sky, and the adjacent places. | 

The boat was under the direction of Mr Mal- 

colm Macleod, a gentleman of Raaſay. The wa- 
ter was calm, and the rowers were vigorous; ſo 
that our paſſage was quick and pleaſant. When 
we came near the iſland, we {aw the laird's houſe, 
' a neat modern. fabrick, and found Mr Macleod,” 
the proprietor of the iſland, with many gentlemen, 
expecting us on the beach. We had; as at all: o- 
ther places, ſome difficulty in landing. The craggs 
were irregularly-broken, and a falſe A would have 
been very miſchievous. ry 

It ſeemed that the rocks might; with no great 
labour, have been hewn almoſt into a regular flight 
of ſleps; and as there are no other landing places, I 
eonſidered this rugged aſcent as the conſequence 
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of a form of life inured to hardſhips, and there. 
fore not ſtudious of nice accommodations. But I 
know not whether, for many ages, it was not conſi- 
dered as a part of military policy, to keep the coun- 
try not eaſily acceſſible. The rocks are natural 
fortifications, and an enemy climbing with difficul- 
ty, was eaſily deſtroyed by: thoſe who ſtood high 
above him. | 
Our reception exceeded our and We 
found nothing but civility, elegance, and plenty. 


After the uſual" refreſhments, and the uſual con- 


verſation, the evening came upon us. The car- 
pet was then rolled off the floor; the muſician was 
called, and the whole company was invited to 
dance, nor did ever fairies trip with greater alacrity. 
The general air of feſtivity, which predominated 
in this place, ſo far remote from all thoſe re- 
gions which the mind has been uſed. to contem- 
plate as the manſions of pleaſure, ſtruck the imagi- 
nation with a delightful furpriſe, analogous to that 
which is felt at an eee emerſion from dark- 
neſs into light. 

When it was time to ſup, the dance We and: 
fix and thirty perſons ſat down to two tables in the 


ſame room. After ſupper the ladies ſung Erſe 


ſongs, to-which I liſtened as an Engliſh audience 


to an Italian opera, delighted with the ſound of | 
words which I did not underſtand. | | 


L inquired the ſubjects of the Rains and was. 


told of one, that it was a love ſong, and of ano- 
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ther, that it was a farewell compoſed by one of the 
Iſlanders that waz going, in this epidemical fury of 
emigration, to ſeek his fortune in America. What 
ſentiments would riſe, on ſuch an occaſion, in the 
heart of one who had not been taught to lament by 
precedent, I ſhould gladly have known; but the 
lady, by whom I fat, thought herſelf not equal to 
the work of tranſlating. 

Mr Macleod is the proprietor of the iſlands of 
Raaſay, Rona, and Fladda, and poſſeſſes an exten- 
ſive diſtrict in Sky. The eſtate has not, during 
four hundred years, gained or loft a ſingle acre. 
He acknowledges Macleod of Dungevan as his chief, 
though his anceſtors have formerly dif] 1 the 
pre · eminence. | 
One of the old Highland P "RN has . 

for two hundred years, and is ſtill ſubſiſting be- 
tween Macleod of Raaſay and Macdonald of 
Sky, in conſequence of which, the ſurviver always 
inherits the arms of the deceaſed; a natural me- 
morial of military friendſhip. At the death of the 
late Sir James Macdonald, his ſword vas delivered 
to the preſent laird of Raaſay. 

The family of Raaſay conſiſts of the laird, the 
lady, three ſons, and ten daughters. For the ſons 
there is a tutor in the houſe, and the lady is faid 
to be very ſkilful and diligent in the education of 
her girls. More gentleneſs of manners, or a more 
pleaſing appearance of domeſtic fociety, is not 
found in the moſt poliſhed countries. 
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 Raafay is the only inhabited iſland in Mr Mac- 
leod's poſſeſſion. Rona and Fladda afford only 
paſture for cattle, of which one hundred and ſixty 
winter in Rona, under the ſuperintendance of a ſo- 
litary herdſman. 

The length of Raaſay is, by computation, ſifteen 
miles, and the breadth two. Thete countries 
have never been meaſured, and the computation 
by miles is negligent and arbitrary. We obſerved 
in travelling, that the nominal and real diſtance of 
places had very little relation to each other. Raa- 
ſay probably contains near a hundred ſquare miles. 

It affords not much ground, notwithſtanding its 
extent, either for tillage, or paſture; for it is rough, 
rocky, and barren. The cattle often periſh by 
falling from the precipices. It is like the other 
iſlands, I think, generally naked of ſhade, but it is 
naked by neglect; for the laird- has an orchard, 
and very large foreſt trees grow about his houſe. 
Like other hilly countries, it has many rivulets. 
One of the brooks turns a corn- mill, and at leaſt 
one produces trouts. 

In the ſtreams or freſh lakes ir the iſlands, I 
have never heard of any other fiſh than trouts and 
eels. The trouts, which I have ſeen, are not 
large ; the colour of their fleſh is tinged as in Eng- 
land. Of their cels I can give no account, having 
never taſted them; for I believe they are not con- 
fidered as wholeſome food, 

It is not very eaſy to fix the principles upon 

which 
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which mankind have agreed to eat ſome animals, 
and reject others; and as the principle is not evi- 
dent, it is not uniform. That which is ſelected as 
delicate in one country, is by its neighbours abhor- 
red as loathſome. The Neapolitans lately refuſed 
to eat potatoes in a famine. An Engliſhman is 
not eaſily perſuaded to dine on ſnails with an Ita- 
lian, on frogs with a Frenchman, or on horſe- 
fleſh with a Tartar. The vulgar inhabitants of Sky, 
I know not whether of the other iſlands, have not 
only eels, but porkand bacon in abhorrence, and ac- 
cordingly I never ſaw a hog in the Hebrides, except 
one at Dunvegan. 

Raaſay has wild fowl in abundance, but neither 
deer, hares, nor rabbits. Why it has them not 
may be aſked, but that of ſuch queſtions 
there is no end. Why does any nation 

want what it might have? Why are not ſpices / 
tranſplanted to America? Why does tea continue 
to be brought from China ? Life improves, but by 
flow degrees, and much in every place i is yet to do. 
Attempts have been made to raiſe roebucks in 
Raaſay, but without effect. The young ones it is 
extremely difficult to rear, and the old can very 
ſeldom be taken alive. 

Hares and rabbits might be more eaſily obtain- 
ed. That they have few or none of either in 
Sky, they impute to the ravage of the foxes, and 
have therefore ſet, for ſome years paſt, a price up- 
on their heads, which, as the number was dimmiſh- 
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ed, has been gradually raiſed, from three ſhillings 
and ſixpence to a guinea; a ſum ſo great in this 
- part of the world, that, in a ſhort time, Sky may 
be as free from foxes, as England from wolves. 
The fund for theſe rewards is a tax of ſixpence in 
the pound, impoſed by the farmers on themſelves, 
and ſaid to be paid with great willingneſs. 

I be beaſts of prey in the iſlands are foxes, ot + 
ters, and weaſels. The foxes are bigger than thoſe 
of England; but the otters exceed ours in a far 
greater proportion. I ſaw one at Armidel, of a 
ſize much beyond that which I ſuppoſed them ever 
to attain; and Mr Maclean, the heir of Col, a 
man of middle ſtature, informed me that he once 
ſhot an otter, of which the tail reached the ground 
when he held up the head toa level with his own, 
I expected the otter to have a foot peculiarly form- 
ed for the art of ſwimming; but upon examina- 
tion, I did not find it differing much from that of 
a ſpaniel. As he preys in the ſea, he does little 
viſible miſchief, and is killed aby for his fur. 
White otters are ſometimes ſeen. | 

| In Raaſay they might have hares and rabbits, 
for they have no foxes. Some depredations, fach 
as were never made before, have cauſed a ſuſpicion 
that a fox has been lately landed in the iſland by 
ſpite or wantonneſs. This imaginary ſtranger has 
never yet been ſeen, and therefore, perhaps, the 
miſchief was done by ſome other animal. It is 
not likely, that a creature ſo ungentle, whoſe head 


could have been ſold in Sky for a guinea, ſhould 
be 
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de kept alive only to gratify the malice of ſending 
him to prey upon a neighbour : and the paſſage 
from Sky is wider than a fox would venture to 
fwim, unleſs he were chaſed by dogs into the ſea, 
and perhaps then his ſtrength would enable him to 


croſs. How beaſts of prey came into any iflands 


is not eaſy to gueſs. In cold countries, they take 
advantage of hard winters, and travel over the ice : 
but this is a very ſcanty ſolution ; for they are found 
where they have no diſcoverable means of coming. 
The corn of this iſland is but little. I ſaw the 
harveſt of a ſmall field. The women reaped the 
corn, and the men bound up the ſheaves. The 
ftrokes of the fickle were timed by the modulation 
of the harveſt ſong, in which all their voices were 
united. They accompany in the Highlands every 
action, which can be done in equal time, with an 
appropriated ſtrain; which has, they#ay, not much 
meaning but its effects are regularity and chear- 
fulneſs. The ancient proceleuſmatiek ſong, by 


which the rowers of gallies were animated, may be 


fuppoſed to have been of this kind, There is nog : 
an . ere uſod by the Hebridians. 


The ground of Raaſay ſeems fitter for cattle 


than for corn, and of black cattle, I ſuppoſe the 


number is very great; the Laird himfelf keeps a 
herd of four hundred, one hundred of which are 
annually ſold. Of an extenſive domain, which he 
holds in his own hands, he conſiders the fale of 
cattle as repaying him the rent, and ſupports the 
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plenty of a very liberal table with the remaining 
product. 

Raaſay is ſuppoſed to have been very long inha- 
bited. On one fide of it they ſhow caves, into 
which the rude nations of the firſt ages retreated 
from the weather. Theſe dreary vaults might have 
had other uſes. There is {till a cavity near the 
Houſe called the oar-cave, in which the ſeamen, af- 
ter one of theſe piratical expeditions, which in 
rougher times were very frequent, uſed, as tradition 


tells, to hide their oars. This hollow was near the 


fea, that nothing neceſſary might be far to be fetch- 
ed ; and it was ſecret, that enemies, if they landed, 
could find nothing. Yet, it is not very evident 
of what uſe it was to hide their oars from thoſe 


who, if they were maſters of the coaſt, could take 


away their boats, 
A proof much ſtronger of the diſtance at which 
the poſſeſſors of this iſland lived from the preſent 


time, is afforded by the ſtone heads of arrows 


which are very frequently picked up. The people call 


them El/j-bolts, and believe that the fairies ſhoot 


them at the cattle. They nearly reſemble thoſe 


Which Mr Banks has lately brought from the fa- 


vage countries in the Pacific Ocean, and muſt 
have been made by a nation to which the uſe of 
metals was unknown. | 
The number of this little community has never 
been counted by its ruler, nor have 1 obtained any 
palitive account, conſiſtent with the reſult of poli- 
tical 
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tical computation. Not many years ago, the late 
Laird led out one hundred men upon a mülitary 
expedition. The fixth part of a people is fuppoſed 
capable of bearing arms: Raaſay had therefore fix 
hundred inhabitants. But becauſe it is not likely 
that every man able to ſerve in the field would fol- 
low the ſummons, or that the chief would leave 
his lands totally defenceleſs, or take away all the 
hands qualified for labour, let it be ſuppoſed, that 
half as many might be permitted to ſtay at home. 
The whole number will then be nine hundred, or 
nine to a ſquare mile; a degree of populouſneſs 
greater than thoſe tracts of deſolation can oſten 
ſhow. They are content wich their country, and 


faithful to their chiefs, and yet uninfected with the | 


fever of migration. 


Near the houſe, at Raaſay, is a chapel unroofed 
and ruinous, which has long been uſed only as a 


place of burial. About the churches, in the iſlands, 
are ſmall ſquares incloſed with ſtone, which belong 
to particular families, as repoſitories for the dead. 
At Ruaſay there is one, I think, for the proprietor, 
and one for ſome collateral houſe. 

It is told by Martin, that at the death of the 
Lady of the iſland, it has been here the cuſtom to 
erect a croſs. This we found not to be true. The 
ſtones that ſtand about the chapel at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, fome of which have perhaps croſſes cut up- 
on them, are believed to have bcen not funeral mo- 
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numents, but the ancient boundaries of the fanctu- 
ary or conſecrated ground. | 
Martin was a man not illiterate > he was an in- 
habitant of Sky, and thereſore was within reach of 
intelligence, and with no great difficulty might 
have viſited the places which he undertakes to de- 
ſcribe; yet with all his opportunities, he has often 
{ſuffered himſelf to be deceived. He lived in the 
laſt century, when the chiefs of the clans had loſt 
little of their original influence. The mountains were 
yet unpenetrated, no inlet was opened to foreign 
novelties, and the feudal inſtitutions operated upon 
life with their full force. He might therefore have 
diſplayed a ſeries of ſubordination and a ſorm of 
government, which in more luminous and impro- 
ved regions, have been long forgotten, and have 
delighted his readers with many uncouth cuſtoms 
that are now diſuſed, and wild opinions that pre- 
vail no longer. But he probably had not know- 
ledge of the world ſufficient to qualify him for 
judging what would deſerve or gain the attention 
of mankind, The mode of life which was famili- 
ar to himſelf, he did not ſuppoſe unknown to 
others, nor imagined that he could pive pleaſure 
by telling that of which it was, in his little country, 
impoſſible to be ignorant. . 

What he has neglected cannot now be perform- 
ed. In nations, where there is hardly the uſe. of 
letters, what is once out of ſight is loſt for ever. 
They think but little, and of their few thoughts, 

none 
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none are waſted on the paſt; in which they are nei- 
ther intereſted by fear nor hope. Their only re- 
giſters are ſtated obſervances and practical repre- 
ſentations. For this reaſon an age of ignorance is 
an age of ceremony. Pageants, and proceſſions, 
and commemorations, gradually ſhrink away, as 
bet er methods come into uſe of recording events, 

and preſerving rights. * 

Ir is not only in Raafay that the chapel is unroof . 
ed and uſeleſs; through the few iflands which we 
viſited, we neither ſaw nor heard of any houſe of 
prayer, except in Sky, that was not in ruins. The 
malignant influence of Calviniſm has blaſted cere- 
mony and deceney together; and if the remem- 
brance of papal ſuperſtition is obliterated, the 
monuments of papal piety are likewiſe effaced. 

It has been, for many years, popular to talk of 
the lazy. devotion of the Romith clergy; over tlie 

ſleepy lazineſs of men that erected churches, we 
may indulge our ſuperiority with a new triumph, 
by comparing it with the fervid activity of thoſe 
who ſuffer them to fall. 

Of the deſtructiorr of churches, the decay of re- 
gion muſt in time be the conſequence z for while 
the public acts of the miniſtry are now performed 
in houſes, a very ſmall number can be preſent 
and as the greater part of the iſlanders make no 
uſe of books, all muſt neceſſarily live in total igno- 
rance who want. the opportunity of vocal- inſtruc- 
tion * * AIG] 
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From theſe remains of ancient ſanctity, which 
are every where to be found, it has been conjectu- 


red, that, for the laſt two centuries, the inhabi- 


tants of the iflands have decreafed in number.— 
This argument, which ſuppoſes that the churches 
have been fuffered to fall, only becauſe they were 


no longer neceſſary, would have ſome force, if the 
houſes of worſhip ſtill remaining were ſufficient for 
the people. But fince they have new no churches. 
at all, theſe venerable fragments do not prove the 


people of former times to have been more nume- 
rous, but to have been more devout. If the inha- 
Hitants were doubled with their preſent principles, 


it appears not that any proviſion for public wor- 
Mip would be made. 
Where the religion of a country enforces conſe- 


erated buildings, the number of thoſe buildings. 


may be ſuppoſed to afford ſome indication, how- 
ever uncertain, of the populouſneſs of the place; 
but where by a change of manners a nation is con- 
tented to live without them, their decay implies no 
diminution of inhabitants. 

Some of theſe dilapidations are ſaid to de found 
in iſlands. now inhabited; but I doubt whether we 
can thence infer that they were ever peopled. The 
religion of the middle age is well known to have 
placed too much hope in lonely auſterities. Vo- 
luntary ſolitude was the great art of propitiation, 
by which crimes were effaced, and conſcience was 
appeaſed ; it is therefore not unlikely that orato-—- 
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ries were often built in places where retirement was. 
fare to have no diſturbance. 

Raaſay has little that can detain a traveller, ex- 
£ept'the hird and his family; but their power: 
wants no auxiliaries. Such a ſeat of hoſpitality, 
amidit the winds and waters, fill; the imagination: 
with a delightful contrariety of images—without: 
is the rough ocean and. the rocky land, the beat- 
ing billows and the howling ſtorm: within is plen«- 
ty and elegance, beauty and gaiety, the ſong and 
the dance. In Raaſay, if I could have found an 
Ulyſſes, 1 had. fancied a Phæacia. 


DUNVEG AN. 


At Raaſay, by good fortune, Macleod, fo: the- 
chief of the clan is called, was paying a viſit, and 
by him we were invited: to his ſeat at Dunvegan. 
Raaſay has a ſtout boat, built in Norway, in which, 
with fix. oars, he conveyed us back to Sky. We 
landed at Port Re, ſo called, becauſe James the 
fifth of Scotland, who bad. the curioſity to viſit the: 
lands, came into it. 

The port is made by an inlet of the * deep 
and narrow, where a ſhip. lay waiting to diſpeople 
Sky, by carrying the natives away to. Ameriea. 

In coaſting Sky, we paſſed by the cavern in 
which it is the cuſtom, as Martin relates, to catch 
birds in the night, by making a fire at the entrance. 


This 
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This practice is diſuſed ; for the birds, as is known 
often to happen, have changed their haunts, +: 
Here we dined at a public houſe, 1 believe the 
only inn of the ifland, and having mounted our 
horſes, travelled in the manner already deſcribed, 
till we came to Kingſborough, a place diſtinguiſh» 
ed by that name, becauſe the King ledged here 
when he landed at Port Re. We were entertain- 
ed with the uſual hoſpitality by Mr Macdonald and 
his lady Flora Macdonald, a name that will be 
mentioned in hiſtory, and, if courage and fidelity 
be virtues, mentioned with honour. She is a wo- 
man of middle ſtature, ſoft features, gentle man- 
ners, and elegant preſence. 

In the morning we ſent our horſes round a pro- 
montory to meet us, and ſpared ourſelves part of 
the day's fatigue, by croſſing an arm of the ſea, 
We had at laſt fome difficulty in coming to Dun- 
vegan: for our way led over an extenſive moor, 
where every ſtep was to be taken with caution,, 
2nd we were often obliged to alight; becauſe the 
ground could not be trufted.. In travelling this 
watery flat, I perceived that it had a vitible decli- 
vity, and might without much expence or difficut 
ty be drained. But difficulty and expence are re- 
lative terms, which have different meanings in 
different places. 

To Dunvegan we came, very willing to be at 
reſt; and found our fatigue amply recompenſed by 
our reception. Lady Macleod, who had lived 

> many 


Py 
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many years in England, was newly, come hither 
witl her ſon and four daughters, who knew all the 
arts of ſouthern elegance, and all the modes of 
Engliſh economy. Here therefore we ſettled, and 
did not ſpoil the . hour with ben of de- 


parture. | | 
Dunvegan is a rocky prominence, chat juts out 


into a bay, on the weſt ſide of Sky. The houſe, 
which is the principal ſeat of Macleod, is partly 
old, and partly modern; it is built upon the rock, 
and looks upon the water. It forms two ſides of a 
ſmall ſquare : on the third fide is tl. ſkeleton of 
a caſtle of unknown antiquity, ſuppoſed to have 
been a Norwegian fortreſs, when the Danes were 
maſters of the iſlands. It is ſo nearly entire, that 
it might have eaſily been made habitable, were 
there not an ominous tradition in the family, that 
the owner ſhall not long outlive the reparation. 
The grandfather of the preſent Laird, in defi- 
ance of prediction, began the work, but deſiſted 
in a little time, and applied his money to worſe 
uſes. 

As the inhabitants of the Hebrides lived for ma- 
ny ages, in continual expectation of boſtilities, the 
chief of every clan reſided in a fortreſs. This 
houſe was acceſſible only from the water, till the 
laſt poſſeſſor opened an entrance by ſtairs upon 
the land. 


They had h reaſon to be afraid, not on- 


ly of declared wars and authoriſed invaders, or of 


— 
— 


ro ding. 
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roving pirates, which, in the northern ſeas, muſt 
have been very common; but of inroads and in- 
ſults from rival clans, who, in the plenitude of 
feudal independence, aſked no leave of their Sove- 
reign to make war on one another. Sky has been 
ravaged by a feud between the two mighty powers 
of Macdonald and Macleod. Macdonald having 
married a Macleod, upon ſome diſcoritent diſmiſſed 
her, perhaps becauſe the had brought him no chil- 
dren. Before the reign of James the Fifth, a 
Highland Laird made a trial of his wife for a cer- 
tain time, ar. if ſhe did not pleaſe him, he was 
then at liberty to ſend heraway. This, however, 
muſt always have offended, and Macleod reſenting 
the injury, whatever were its circumſtances, decla- 
red, that the wedding had been ſolemnized without 
a bonfire, but that the ſeparation ſhould be better 
illuminated; and raifing a little army ſet fire to the 
territories of Macdonald, who returned the viſit 
and prevailed. | | 


Another ſtory may ſhow the diſorderly ſtate of 


| inf alar neighbourhood. The inhabitants of the Iſle 


of Egg, meeting a boat manned by Macleods, tied 
the crew hand and foot, and ſet them a-drift, Mac- 


leod landed upon Egg, and demanded the offend- 


ers; but the inhabitants refuſing to furrender them, 
retreated to a cavern, into which they thought 
their enemies unlikely to follow them. [Macleod 
choked them with ſmoke, and left them lying 
ha by families as they ſtood. * 


Mere 
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Here the violence of the weather confined us for 
ſome time, not at all to our diſcontent or incon- 
convenience. We would indeed very willingly 
have viſited the iſlands which might be ſeen from 
the houſe ſcattered in the ſea, and I was particular- 
ly deſirous to have viewed Iſay; but the ſtorms did 
not permit us to launch a boat, and we were condemn- 
ed to liſten in idleneſs to the wind, except when 
we were better engaged by liſtening to the la- 
dies. | * of 
We had here more winds than waves, and ſuf- 
fered the ſeverity of the tempeſt, without enjoying 
its magnificence. The ſea being broken by the 
multitude of iſlands, does not roar with ſo much 
noiſe, nor beat the ſtorm with ſuch foamy vio- 
lence, as | have remarked on the coaft of Suſſexs 
Though, while I was in the Hebrides, the wind 
was extremely turbulent, I never ſaw very high bil- 
lows. The country about Dunvegan is rough and 
barren. There are no trees, except in the or- 
chard, which is a low ſheltered ſpot ſurrounded, 


When this houſe was intended to ſuſtain a ſiege, 

a well was made in the court, by boring the rock 
downwards, till water was found, which, though ſo 
near to the fea, I have not heard mentioned as 
brackiſh, though it has ſome hardneſs, or other 
qualities, which make it leſs fit for uſe; and the 
family is now better ſupplied from a * ſtream, 
which 
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which runs bythe: rock, an two A water- | 
falls 00: 24D ND 24007 r + oel 

Here we faw ſome traces of former manners, 
and heard ſome ſtanding traditions. In the houſe 
is kept an ox's horn, hollowed ſo as to hold per- 
haps two-quarts, which the heir of Macleod was 
expected to ſwallow at one draught, as a teſt of his 
manhood, be fore he was permitted to bear arms, 


or could claim a ſeat among the men. It is held 
the return of the Laird to Dunvegan, after any 


conſiderable abſence, produces a plentiful « capture 
of herrings, and” that, if any woman croſles the 
water to the oppoſite ' iſland, the herrings will de- 
ſert the coaſt. Boetius tells the ſame of ſome other 
place. This tradition is not uniform. Some hold 
that no woman may paſe, and others that none 
* paſs but a Macleod. 65 
Among other gueſts which the boſpitality of 
Dunvegan brought to the table, a viſit was paid by 
the Laird and Lady of a ſmall iſland ſouth of Sky, 
ef which the proper name is Muacł, which ſi 1 850 

Szoine. 5 
It is commonly called Muct, which the proprie- 
tor not liking, has endeavoured, without effect, to 
change to Monk. It is uſial'to call gentiemen in 
Scotland by the name of their poſſeſſions, as Raa- 
ſay, Bernera, Loch Buy; a practice neceſſary in 
countries inhabited by clans, where all that live in 
the ſame territory have one name, and muſt be 
therefore diſcriminated by ſome addition. This 
gentleman, 
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gentleman, whoſe name, -I think, is Maclean, 
ſhould be regularly called Muck ; but the appella- 
tion, which he thinks to be too coarſe for his iſ- 
land, he would like ſtill leſs for himſelf, and he is 
therefore addreſſed by the title of, Iſle of Muck. 

This little iſland, however it be named, is of con- 
ſiderable value. It is two Enęliſh miles long, and 
three quarters of a mile broad, and conſequentiy 
contains only nine hnndred and fixty Engliſh acres. 
It is chiefly arable. Half of this little dominion, 
the Laird retains in his on hand, and on the o- 
ther half lived one hundred and ſixty perſons, who 
pay their rent by expoſed corn. What rent they 
pay, we were not told, and could not min en- 
quire. a 4 | 

The Laird TY all his — 2 his ime- 
diate view, ſeems to be very attentive to their hap- 
pineſs. The devaſtation of the ſmall-pox, when it 
viſits places where it comes ſeldom, is well known. 
He has diſarmed it of its terrour at Muack, by in- 
oculating eighty of its people. The expence was 
two ſhillings and fix-pence-a-head. Many trades” 
they cannot have among them, but upon occaſion 
| he fetches a ſmith from the Iſle of Egg, and has a 
tailor from the main land, fix times a-year. -''This: 
iſland well deſerved to be ſeen, but the Laird's — 
ſence left us no opportunity. 7 7 0 

Every inhabited ifland has its en 54 
ſubordinate iſlets. Muck, however fmall; has yet 
other ſmaller about it, one of which has only 


I ground 


f | 
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ground ſufficient to n. . for . 


wether˖s. 

At Re 1 had taſted way and was en 
ger of forgetting that I was ever to depart, till Mr 
Boſwell ſagely reproached me with my ſluggiſhneſs 
and ſoftneſs; I had no very. forcible defence to 
make; and we agreed to purſue our journey. Mac- 
leod accompanied us to Vliniſh, where we were 
entertained by bs 1 of the iſland. 


* 


ULTNISH 


-Mr Anna travelled with us, and directed 
our attention to all that was worthy of obſervation. 
With him we went to ſee an ancient building, 
called a dun or borough: It was a circular enclo- 
ſure, about forty-two feet in diameter, walled 
round with- looſe ſtones, perhaps to the height of 
nine feet. The walls are very thick, diminiſhing 
a little towards the top, and though in theſe coun- 


tries ſtone is not brought far, muſt have been raiſ- 


ed with much labour. Within the great circle 
were ſeveral ſmaller rounds of wall, which formed 
diſtinct apartments. Its date and its uſe are un- 
known. Some ſuppoſe it the original ſeat of the 
chiefs of the Macleods. Mr Mea WR it 
a Daniſh fort. & 

The entrance is EP with fat e and is 


marrom, ee it was nn, that the ſtones 
IIa 1 92 | j | | which 
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which lie over it, ſhould reach from one wall to 
the other, yet, ſtrait as the paſſage is, they ſeem 
heavier than could have been placed where they 
now lie, by the naked ſtrength of as many men as 
might ſtand about them. They were probably 
raiſed by putting long pieces of wood under them, 
to which the action of a long line of lifters migłit 
be applied. Savages, in all countries, have pa- 
tience proportionate to their untkilfulneſs, and are 1 ol 
content to attain peel end by W e me- 
tho s. 

If it was ever roofed, it might once Bas been a 
dwelling, but as there is no provifion for water, it 
could not have been a fortreſs. In Sky, as in 
every other place, there is an ambition of exalting 
whatever has ſurvived memory, to fome n 
uſe, and referring it to very remote ages. I am in- 
clined to fuſpect, that in lawlefs times, when the 
inhabitants of every 'mountam ſtole the cattle of 
their neighbour, theſe encloſures were uſed to fe. 
cure the herds and flocks in the night. When 
they were driven within the wall, they might be 
eaſily watched, and defended as long as could be 
needful; for the robbers durſi not wait till the in- 
jured clan ſhould find them in the morning. 

The interior encloſures; if the whole building 
were once a houſe, were the chambers of the chief 
inbabitants. If it was a place of ſecurity for cat- 
tle, they were probably the ſhelters of the keep- 
ery | a 
13 From 
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From the Dun we were conducted to ber 
* of ſecurity, a cave carried a great way under 
ground, which had been diſcovered by digging af- 
ter a fox. Theſe caves, of which many have been 
found, and many probably remain concealed, are 
Tn. I believe, commonly by taking advantage 
of a hollow, where banks or rocks riſe on either 
fide. If no ſuch. place can be found, the ground 
muſt be cut away. The walls are made by piling 
ſtenes againſt the earth, on either ſide. It is then 
roofed by larger ſtones laid acroſs the cavern, 
which therefore cannot be wide. Over the roof, 
turfs were placed, and graſs was ſuffered to grow; 
and the month was concealed by buſhes, or ſome 
other cover. e 0 | | 
- T heſe. Caves Were 025% i to-us as the cabins 
of the Grit rude inhabitants, of which, however, I 
am by no means perſuaded. This was ſo low, that 
no man could ſtand upright in it. By their con- 
ſtruction they are all ſo narrow, that two can never 
paſs alon g them together, and being ſubterraneous, 
they muſt be always damp. They are not the 
work of an age much ruder than the preſent; for 
they are formed with as much art as the conſtruc- 
tion of a common hut requires. I imagine them 
to have been places only of occaſional uſe, in 
which the iflander, upon a ſudden alarm, hid his 
utenfils, or bis clothes, and n nen his 
mate and children. N | Mt) 6" v 1 


This 


* 
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Tais cave we entered, but could not proceeck 
the whole length, and went away without know- 
ing how far it was carried. For this omiſſion we 
ſhall be blamed, as we perhaps have blamed other 


travellers; but the day was rainy, and the ground 


was damp. We had with us neither ſpades nor 
pickaxes, and if love of eaſe ſurmounted our deſire 


of knowledge, the offence has not the — 


neſs of ſingularity. b 
Edifices, either ſtanding or eulned; are the: chief | 
tudo an literate nation. In ſome part of this 
journey, at no great diſtance from our way; ſtood 
A ſhattered. fortreſs, of which. the learned: miniſter, 


to whole communication we are much. indebted, 
gue us an account. 


Thaſe, ſaid he, are the walls: of a aig of re- 


. built in the time of James the Sixth, by 
Hugh Macdonald, whe was next heir to the digni- 
ty and fortune of his chief. Hugh, being ſo near 


his with, was impatient of delay; and had art and 


ipfluence- ſufficient to engage ſeveral. gentlemen in 
à plot againſt the Laird's life. Something muſt be 


ſtipulated on both. ſides ; for they would not dip 


their: hands. in. blood merely for Hugh's advance-- 
ment. The compact was formally written, ſigned 


by the eats and anne inthe hands of one: 
i — 


It Ar that. Macleod: bad fol Gme cattle- 


to a drover, who not having ready money, gave 


him a bond for payment. The. debt. was diſchar- 
L 3, ged; 
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ged, and the bond re-demanded ; which Macleod, 
who could not read, intending to put into his 
bands, gave him the conſpiracy. The drover, 
when he had read the paper, delivered it privately 
to Macdonald, who being thus informed of his 
danger, called his friends together, and provided 
for his fafety. He made a public feaſt, and inviting 
Hugh Macdonald and his confederates, placed 
each of them at the table between two men 
known fidelity. The compact of conſpiracy was 
then ſhewn, and every man confronted with his 
own name. Macdonald acted with great moder- 
ation. He upbraided Hugh, both with diſloyalty 
and ingratitude ; but told the reſt, thar he conſider- 
ed them as men deluded and miſin formed. Hugh 
was fworn to fidelity, and diſmiſſed with his com- 
panions ; but he was not generous enough to be re- 
claimed by lenity ; and finding no longer any coun- 
tenance among the gentlemen, endeavoured to ex- 
ecute the ſame defign by meaner bands. - In-this 
practice he was detected, taken to Macdonald's caf- 
tle, and impriſoned in the dungeon. When he was 
hungry, they let down a plentiful meal of ſalted 
meat; and when, after his repaſt, he called for 
drink, conveyed to bim a covered eup, which, 
when he lifted the lid, he found empty. From 
that time they viſited him no more, but leſt ins to 
periſh in ſolitude and darkneſs. c 
We were then told of a cavern dy the bes Ade; 
remarkable for the powerful reverberation of 
ſounds, 
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ſounds. After dinner we took a boat, to explore 
this curious cavity, The boatmen, who ſeemed to 
be of a rank above that of common drudges, in- 
quired who the ſtrangers were, and being told we 
came one from Scotland, and the other from Eng- 


land, aſked if the Englithman could recount a long 


genealogy. What anſwer Was given them, the 
converſation being in * vas not mach _—_—_— 
ed to examine. ; | 
They expected no good oo of Wa voyage 3 3 for 
one of them declared that he heard the cry of an 
Englith ghoft, This omen I was not told till af. 
ter our return, and therefore cannot claim the dig- 
nity of defpiling it. Den ren ge re 
The fea was fmoeth. We never left the ſhore, 
and came without any difafter to the cavern, which 
we found rugged and miſhapen, about one hundred 
and eighty feet long, thirty wide in the broadeſt 
part, and in the loftieſt, as we gueſſed, about thir- 
ty high. It was now dry, bat at high water the 
ſea riſes i in it near fix feet. Here I ſaw what 1 had 
never ſeen before, limpets and muſſcis in their natur- 
al de. But, as a new teſtimenmy to the veracity of 
common fame, here was no echo ro be heard. 
We then walked through a natural arch in the 
rock, which might have pleaſed us by its novelty, 
had the ſtones, which encumbered our feet, given 


us leiſure to conſider iz. We were ſhown the gum- 
my ſeed of the kelp, that faftens itſelf to a ftone, - 


from which it grows into a ſtrong ſtalk. 
In 


1 
' 
| 
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In our return, we found a little boy upon the 
point of a rock, catching with his angle, a ſupper 
ſor the family. We rowed up to him, and bor- 
rowed his rod, with — Mr Boſwell — 
eudd y: Fe 

The cuddy is a fiſh of which 1 W not the 
philoſophical name. It is not much bigger than a. 
gudgeon, but is of great uſe in theſe Iſlands, as it 
affords the lower people both food and oil for 
their lamps. Cuddies are ſo abundant, at ſome 
times of the year, that they are caught like white- 
bait in the Thames, only by dipping. a baſket and 
Gig it back, - | 

If it were always practicable to fiſh, theſe lande 
could never be in much danger from famine; but 
unhappily in the winter, when other proviſion 
fails, the ſeas are commonly too. rough for . 
and 
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n Uuniſh, our next tage was. e Talker, 
the houſe of colonel Macleod, an officer in the 


Dutch ſervice, who in this time of univerſal peace, 
has for ſeveral. years been permitted: to be abſent 
from his regiment. Having been bred. to-phyſic; 

he is conſequently a: ſcholar, and his lady, by ac- 
companying him in his different places of reſidence, 
15 become _ in ſeveral vie "Di ſkew is 


the 
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the place beyond all that I have ſeen, from which 
the gay and the jovial ſeem utterly exeluded; and 
where the hermit might expect to grow old in me- 
ditation, without poſſibility of diſturbance or inter- 
ruption. It is ſituated very near the ſea, but upon 
a coaſt where no veſſel lands but when it is driven 
by a tempeſt on the rocks. Towards the land are 
lofty hills ſtreaming with water-falls. The garden 
is ſheltered by firs, or pines, which grow there ſo 
proſperouſly, that ſome, which the preſent. inhabi- 
tant planted, are very high and thick. 7 20 
At this place we very happily met Mr Donald 
Maclean, a young, gentleman, the eldeſt ſon of 
the Laird of Col, heir to a very great extent of 
land, and ſo deſirous of improving his inheritance, ' 
that he ſpent a conſiderable time.among the far- 
mers of Hertfordſhire, and Hampſhire, to learn 
their practice. He worked with his on hands at 
the principal operations of agriculture, that he 
might not deceive himfelf by a falſe opinion of 
{kill, which if he ſhould find it deficient at home, 
he had no means of completing. If the world has 
agreed to praĩſe the travels and manual labours of 
the Czar of Muſcovy, let Col have his ſhare of the 
like applauſe, in the proportion of his dominions to 
the empire of Ruſſia. cell 1 
This young gentlem: n was rt in the moun- 
. of Sky, and when he was weary with follow- 
ing his game, repaired for lodging to Taliſker. At 
night he miſſed one of his dogs, and when he went 
to 
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to ſeek him in the e found two ue feed- 
ing on his carcaſe. - 10 
Col, for he muſt be named by his poſſeſſions, 
bearing that our intention was to viſit Jona, offer- 
ed to conduct us to his chief, Sir Allan Maclean, 
who lived in the iſle of Inch Kenneth, and would 
readily find us a convenient paſſage. From this 
time was formed an acquaintance, which being be- 
gun by kindneſs, was accidentally continued by con- 
ſtraint; we derived much pleaſure from it, and 1 
hope have given him no reaſon to repent it. 
The weather was now almoſt one continued 
ſtorm, and we were to ſnatch ſome happy inter- 
miſſſon to be conveyed to Mull, the third iſland of 
the Hebrides, lying about a degree ſouth of Sky, 
whence we might eaſily find our way to Inch Ken- 
neth, where Sir Allan —— 1 and after 
ward to Jona. 5 
For this purpoſe, ts moſt analogs ſtation | 
1 we could take was Armidel, which Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald had now left to a — 
who lived there as his factor or fteward. 1 
In our way to Armidel, was Coriatachan, where 
we had already been, and to which therefore we 
were very willing to return. We ſtaid however 
ſo long at Taliſker, that a great part of our jour- 
ney was performed in the gloom of the evening. 
In travelling even thus almoſt without li ght thro? 
naked ſolitude, when there is a guide whoſe con- 
duct may be truſted, a mind not naturally too 


much 
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much diſpoſed to fear, may preſerve ſome degree 


of cheerfulneſs;, but what mutt be the ſolicitude of 


him who ſhould be wandering, among the craggs 
and hollows, benighted, ignorant, and alone? 

The fictions of the Gothick romances were not 
ſo remote from credibility as they are now thought. 
In the full prevalence of the feudal inſtitution, 
when violence deſolated the world, and every ba- 
ron lived ina fortreſs, foreſts and caſtles were regu - 
larly ſucceeded by each other, and the adventurer 
might very ſuddenly paſs from the gloom of woods, 
or the ruggedneſs of moors, to ſeats of plenty, gaie- 
ty, and magnificence. Whatever is imaged in 
the wildeſt tale, if giants, dragons, and enchant- 
ment be excepted, would be felt by him, who, 
wandering in the mountains without a guide, or 
upon the ſea without a pilot, ſhould be carried, a- 
midſt his terror and uncertainty, to the hoſpitality 
and elegance of Raaſay or Dunvegan. 

To Coriatachan at laſt we came, and found our - 
ſelves,, welcomed - as before. Here we ſtaid two 
days, and made ſuch inquiries as curioſity ſuggeſt- 
ed. The houſe was filled with company, among 
whom Mr Macpherſon and his ſiſter diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their politeneſs and accompliſh- 
ments. By him we were invited to Oſtig, a houſe 
not far from Armidel, where we might eafily hear 
of a boat, when the weather would Rs to leave 
1 land. 42 - 
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| At Oftig, of which Mr Macpherſon is aka, 
we were cntertained for ſome days, then removed 
to Armidel, where we finiſhed our obſervations on 
the iſland of Sky. | | 

- As this iſland lies in the fifty-ſeventh degree, 
the air cannot be ſuppoſed to have much warmth. 
The long continuance of the ſun above the horizon 
does indeed ſometimes produce a great heat in nor- 
thern latitudes; but this can only happen in ſhel- 
tered places, where the atmoſphere is to a certain 
degree ſtagnant, and the fame maſs of air conti- 
nues to receive for many hours the rays of the ſun, 
and the vapours of the earth. Sky lies open on 
the weſt and north to a vaſt extent of ocean, and 
is cooled in the ſummer by perpetual ventilation, 
but by the ſame blaſts is kept warm in winter. 
Their weather is not pleaſing. Half the year is 
deluged with rain. From the autumnal to the 
vernal equinox, a dry day is hardly known, except 
when the ſhowers are ſuſpended by a tempeſt. 
Under. ſuch ſkies can be expected no great exube- 
rance of vegetation. Their winter overtakes their 
ſummer, and their harveſt lies upon the ground 
drenched with rain. The autumn ſtruggles hard 
to produce ſome of our early fruits. I gathered 
gooſeberries in September; but they were ſmall , 
and the huſk was thick, 


'Their 
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Their winter is ſeldom ſuch as puts a full ſtop 
to the growth ef plants, or reduces. the cattle to 
live wholly on the ſurpluſage of the ſummer. In 
the year ſeventy- one tliey had a ſevere ſeaſon, re- 
-membered by the name of the Black Spring, from 
which the Hfland has not yet recovered. The ſnow 
lay long upon the ground, a calamity hardly known 
before. Part of their cattle died for want, part 
were unſeaſonably ſold to buy ſuſtenance for the 
ewners; and, whet I have not read or heard of 
before, the kine that ſurvived were ſo emaciated 
and diſpirited, that they did not require the male 
at the uſual time. Many of the roebucks periſh- 
ed. rr : Sale 
The ſoil, as in other countries, has its diverſities. 
In ſome parts there is only a thin layer of earth 
ſpread upon a rock, which bears nothing but ſhort 
brown heath, and perhaps is not generally capable * 
of any better product. There are many bogs or | 
. moſſes of greater or leſs extent, where the ſoil can- 
not be ſuppofed to want depth, though it is too 
wet for the plough. But we did net obſerve in 
' theſe any aquatick plants. The vallies and the 
mountains are alike darkened with heath. Some 
graſs, however, grows here and there, and ſome 
happier ſpots of earrh are capable of tillage. 
Tbeir agriculture is laborions, and perhaps ra- 
ther feeble than unfkkcilful. Their chief manure is 
ſea- weed, which, when they lay it to rot upon the 
field, _— them a better crop than thoſe of the 
K Highlands, 
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Highlands. They heap ſea ſhells upon the dung- 
hill, which in time moulder into a fertiliſing ſub- 
ſtance. When they find a vein of earth where 
they cannot uſe it, they dig it up, and add it to the 
mould of a more cominodious place. 

The corn grounds often lie in ſuch intricacies 
among the craggs, that there is no room for the 
action of a team and plough. The ſoil is then turn- 
ed up by manual Jabour, with an inſtrument call- 
ed a crooked ſpade, of a form and weight which 
to me appeared very incommodious, and would 
perhaps be ſoon improved in a country where work- 
men could be eafily found and eaſily paid. It has 
a narrow blade of iron fixed to a long and heavy 
piece- .of wood, which muſt have, about a foot and 
a half above the iron, a knee or flexure with the 
angle ' downwards. When the farmer encounters 
a ſtone which is the great impediment of his opera- 
tions, he drives the blade under it, and bringing 
the knee or angle to the ground, has in —_ long 
handle a very forcible lever. Io e 

According to the different mode of Age, a 
are diftinguithed | into long land and flhort land. 
Long land is that which attords room for a Plough, 
and ſhort land is turned up by the ſpade. _ 

The grain which they commit to the furrows 
thus tedioufly formed, is either oats: or barley. 
They do not ſow barley without very copious mu- 
nure, and then they expect from it ten for one, an 
increaſe equal to that of better countries; but the 

culture 
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culture is ſo operoſe that they content themſelves 
commonly with oats; and who can relate without 
compaſſion, that after all their diligence they are 
to expect only a triple increaſe? It is in vain to 
hope for plenty, when a third part of the harveſt 
muſt be reſerved for ſeed. a 

When their grain is arrived at the ſtate which 
they mult conſider as ripenefs, they do not cut, 
but pull the barley, to the oats they apply the 
ſickle. Wheel carriages they bave none, but make 
a frame of timber, which is drawn by one borſe 
with the two points behind preſſing on the ground. 
On this they ſometimes drag home their ſheaves, 
but often convey them home in a kind of open pa- 
nier, or frame: of ſticks upon the horſe's back. 
Of that which is obtained wich ſo much difficui- 
ty, nothing ſurely onght to be waſted; yet their 
method of clearing their oats from the huſk is by 
parching them in the flraw. Thus with the ge- 
nume improvidence of ſavages, they deſtrey that 
- fodder for want of which their cattle may periſh, 
From this practiee they have two petty convenien- 
- cies. They dry the grain ſo that it is eaſily redu- 
eed to meal, and they eſcape the theft of the threſh- 
er. The taſte contracted from the fire by the 
oats, as by every other ſcorched ſubſtance, nſe muſt 
long ago have made. grateful. The oats that are 
not parched mult be dried in a kin. 

The barns of Sky I never ſaw, That which 
M:clcod of Raaſ had erected near his houſe was 

; 2 3 
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fo contrived, becauſe the harveſt is ſeldem brought. 
home dry, as by perpetual en to prevent the 
1 mow-from- heating. 

Of their gardens I can judge only from- their. 
tables. I did not obſerve that the common greens. 
were wanting, and ſuppoſe, that by chooſing an 
advantageous expoſition, they can raiſe all the more 
hardy eſculent plants, Of vegetable fragrance or 
beautyythey are not yet ſtudious. Few vows are 
made to Flora in tlie Hebrides. 

They gather a little hay, but the-grafs is mown- 
late; and is fo often almoſt dry and again very wet, 
before it is houſed, that it becomes a collection of 
- withered ſtalks without taſte or frag ranee; it muſts 
be eatery by cattle that have nothing elſe, but by 

- moſt Engliſh fara e:s would be thrown away. 
In the iflands I have not heard that any ſubter- 
' raneous treaſures have been diſcovered, though, 

where there are mountains, there are commonly: 
minerals. One of the rocks i in Col has a black vein, 
imagined to conſiſt of the ore of lead; but it was 
never yet opened or eſſayed. In Sky a black 
mas was accidentally picked up, and brought in- 
to the houſe of the owner of the land, who found 
himſelf ſtrongly inclined to think it a coal, hut un- 
_ hoppily it did not burn in the chimney. Common 
ores would be here of no great value; for what 
requires to be ſeparated dy fire, muſt, if it were 
found, be carried away in its mineral late, here 


being no fewel for the ſraclt! f8-houſe or forge... 
Perhaps 


- 
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Perhaps by diligent ſearch in this world of ſtone, 
ſome valuable ſpecies of marble might be diſcovered. 
But neither philoſophical curioſity, nor commerce 
al induſtry, have yet fixed their abode here, where 
the importunity of immediate want fupplied but for 
the day, and craving on the morrow, has left little 
room for excurſive knowledge or the pleaſing fan- 
cies of diſtant profit. | 
They have lately found a manufacture conſider- 

ably lucrative. Their rocks abound with kelp, a 

ſea- plant, of which the aſhes are melted into — 8. 

They burn keip in great quantities, and then ſend it 

away in ſhips, which come regularly to purchaſe 

them. This new ſource of riches has raiſed the 

rents of many maritime farms; but the tenants: - 
pay, like all other tenants, the additional rent with 

great. unwillingneſs; becauſe they conſider the 

profits of the kelp: as the mere product of perſonal 
labour, to which the landlord contributes nothing. 
However, as any man may be ſaid to give what he 

gives the. power of gaining; he has certain}y: as 

mach right to profit from the price of kelp as of 

any thing elſe found or raiſed upon his ground. | 
_ + + This new trade has excited a long:and eager li- - | 
tigation between Macdonald and Macleod, ſor a | 
ledge of rocks, which, till the value of kelp was | 
known, neither of.them deſired tlie reputation of 
12 | | 
The Anke of Sky are NF fo ſmall as is common: - 

ly believed. Since they have. ſent their beeves in 


K.3 great - 
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great numbers to ſauthern marts, they bave prota- 
bly taken mare care of thur breed. At ſtated 
times the annual growth of cattle is driven to a 
fair, by a general drover, and with the money 
which he returns to the farmer, the rents are 
| paid. ! | 
The price regularly expetied, is from twoto 
th-ce pounds a head : there was once one ſold for 
five pounds. They go from the iſlands very lean, 
; and are not offered to the butcher till they have 
0 deen long fatted in Engliſh paſtures. 
| Of their black cattle, ſome are without bene 
| called by the Scots humble cows, as ve call a bee 
an humble bee, that wants a ſting. Whether this 
difference be ſpecific, or accidental, though we en- 
_ quired with great diligence, we could not be in- 
formed. Me are not very ſure that the bull is 
ever without horns, though we have been told that 
ſuch bulls there are. What is produced by put- 
_ ing a horned and an unhorneck male and female 
together, no man has ever tried, that thou _ the 
reſult worthy of obſervation. | 
IJ) beir horſes. are, like their cows,. of a eds 
fle. I bad nodiffieulty, to mount myſelf commo- 
dicuſly by the favour of the gentlemen. I heard 
of very little cows. in Barra, and very, little horſes 
in Rum, wlrere, perhaps no care is taken to pre- 
vent that diminution of ſize, which muſt always 


bappen, where: the greater and leſs _— pro- 
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miſcuouſly, and the young animal is -reſtrained- 


from growth by penury of ſuſtenance. 

The goat is the general inhabitant of the earth, 
complying with every difference of climate, and of 
ſoil. The goats of the Hebrides are like others: 


nor did J hear any thing of their ſheep to be par- 
ticularly rem rked. Sata 
In the penury of theſe malignam regions, no- 
thing is left that can be converted to food. The 
goats and the theep are milked like cows. A ſin- 
gle meal of a goat is a quart, and of a ſheep a pint. 
Such, at leaft, was the account, which I could ex- 
tract from thoſe of whom I am not ſure that they 


ever had inquired. 
The milk of goats is much * than that of 
cows, and that of ſheep is much thicker. Sheeps 
milk is n-v:r eaten before it is boiled: as it is 
thick, it muſt be very liberal of curd, and the peo- 
ple of St Kilda form it into ſmall cheefes. 6 
The ſtags of the mountains arg leſs than thoſe 
of our parks, or foreſts, perhaps not bigger than 
our fallow deer. Their fleſh has no rankneſs, nor 
is inferior in flavour to our common. veniſon. The 
roebuck, I neither ſaw nor taſted, Theſe are not 
countries for a regular chaſe. 'The deer are not 
driven with horn and hounds. A ſportſman, with 
his gun in his hand, watches the animal, and 
when he has wounded wn traces him by the 
blood. 

- They have a race of brinded a he 

. and 
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and ſtronger than thoſe with which we courſe 


hares, and thoſe are the. only dogs uſed - them 
for the chaſe. 


Man is by the uſe of fire- arms made fo: much 


l animals, that in all coun- 
tries, where they are in uſe, the wild part of the 


creation ſenſibly diminiſhes. There will probably 


not be long either ſtaps or roebucks in the iſlands. 
All the beaſts of chaſe would have been loſt long 
ago in countries well inhabited, had they not 
been preſerved by laws for the pleaſure of the 
rich. | Js 


There re in Sky neither rats nor mice, but the 
weaſel is: ſo frequent, that he is heard in houſes 


rattling behind chefts or beds, as rats in England. 
They probably owe to his predominance that they 
dave no other vermin; for ſince the great rat took 


poſſeſſion of this part of the world, ſcarce a ſhip 


can touch at any port, but ſome of his race are left 


behind. They have within theſe few years began 
to infeſt the iſle: of Col; where, being left by ſome - 
trading veſftl, they have incvcaſcd for want of wea- 
ſels to oppoſe them. 


The inhabitants of Sky, and 46f the other and, 


which I have ſeen, are commonly of the middle 
ſtature, with fewer among them very tall or very 
ſhort, than are fen in England, or perhaps, as their 
numbers are fmall, the chances of any devistion 


from the common meaſure are neceſſarily few. 


The talleſt men that I ſaw among -/ them are of the 


higher 


= 
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higher rank. lu regions of barrenneſs and ſcarci- 
ty, the human race is hindered in its growth by 
the ſame, cauſes as other animals. 

The ladies have as much beauty here as in other 
places, but bloom and ſoftneſs are not to be expect- 
ed among the lower elaſſes, whoſe faces are expo- 
{ed to the rudeneis of the climate, and whoſe fea- 
tures are ſometimes contracted by want, and ſome- 
times hardened by the blaſts. Supreme beauty is 
{dom found in cottages or: work-ſhops, even 
where no real hardſhips are ſuffered. To expand 
the human face to its full perfection, it ſeems ne- 
ceſſary that the mind ſhould co-operate. by. placid- 
neſs of content, or. conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority- 

Their ſtrength is proportionate to their ſize, but 
they are accuitomed to run upon. rough ground, 
and therefore can with great agility ſkip over the 
bog, or.clamber the mountain, For a campaign in- 
the waſtes of America,  fokdiers better qualifiect - 
could not have been found. Having little work to 
do, they are not willmg, nor perhaps able to en- 
dure a long continuance of mar ua labour, and 
are therefore conſidered as habitually idle. 

Having never been ſupplied with theſe accom- 
modations, which liſe extenſively diverſified with - 
trades- affords, they ſupply their wants by very in- 
ſufficient ſhifts, and endure many inconveniencies, 
which a little attention would eaſily, relieve. I 
have ſeen a horſe carrying home the harveſt on a a 
crate. Vader his tail was a ſtick. for a crupper, 
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held at the two ends by twiſts of ſtraw. Hemp 
will grow in their iſlands, and therefore ropes may 
be had. If they wanted hemp, they might make 
better cordage of mes, or perhaps of nettles, than 


of ſtraw. 


Their method of life veither ſecures them per- 
petual health, nor expoſes them to any particular 


- diſeaſes. "Lhere are phyſicians in the iſtands, who 


1 believe, alt practiſe chirurgery, and all compound 
their own medicines. 

It is generally ſuppoſed that life is longer in 
places where there are few opportunities of luxa- 


ry; but I found no inſtance here of extraordinary 
longevity. A cdttager grows old over his oaten 
cakes, like a citizen at a turtle feaſt. He is indeed 


ſeldom incommoded by corpulence. Poverty pre- 
ſerves him from finking under the burden of him- 


ſelf, but he eſcapes no other injury of time. In- 
ſtances of long life are oſten related, which thoſe 
who hear them are more willing to credit than 
examine. To be told that any man has attained a 
hundred years gives hope and comfort to him 


who ſtands trembling on the brink of his own cli- 
macterick. 


Length of life is diſtributed tmpartially to very 


different modes of life in very different climates; 
and the mountains have no greater examples of age 
and health than the low lands, where I was intro- 
duced to two ladies of high quality; one of whom, 
in her ninety- fourth year, preſided at her table 


wil 
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with the full exerciſe of all-her powers; and the 


other has attained her eighty- fourth, without any 
diminution of vivacity, and with little reaſon to 
accuſe time with depredations on her beauty. 

In the iſlands, as in moſt other places, the inha- 
bitants are of different rank, and one does not en- 


croach here upon another. Where there is no. 
commerce nor manufacture, he that is born poor 


can ſcarcely become rich; and if none are able 
to buy eſtates, he that is born to land cannot an- 


nihilate his family by ſelling it. This was once 
the ſtate of theſe countries. Perhaps there is no 
example, till within a century and a half, of any 


family whoſe eſtate was alienated, otherwiſe than 
by violence or forfeiture. Since money has been 


brought amongſt them, they have found, like o- 


thers, the art of ſpending more than they receive; 
and I ſaw with grief, the chief of a very ancient 


clan, whoſe iſland was condemned by law4o be 


ſold for the ſatisfattion of his creditors. 

The name of the higheſt dignity is Laird, of 
which there are in the extenſive Iſle of Sky only 
three, Macdonald, Macleod, and Mackinnon. The 


Laird is the original owner of the land, whoſe na- 


tural power muſt be very great, where no man 


lives but by agriculture z' and where the produce 
of the land is not conveyed through the labyrinths 


of traffic, but paſſes directly from the hand that ga- 


thers it to the mouth that eats it. The Laird has 


2 his power that can live upon his farms. 
2 81 Kings 
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Eings can, for the moſt part, only exalt or degrade. 

Fhe Laird at pleaſure can feed or ſtarve, can give 
bread, or withhold it. This iyherent power was yet 
ſtrengthened by the kindneſs of conſanguinity, and 
the reverence of patriarchal authority. The Laird 
was the father of the Clan, and his tenants com- 
monly bore his name. And to theſe principles of 
original command was added, for many ages, an 
excluſive right of legal juriſdiction. 

This multifarious, and extentive obligation ope- 
rated with force ſcarcely credible. Every duty, 
moral or political, was abſorbed in affection and 
adherenee to the Chief. Not many years have paſ- 
Fed ſince the clans knew no law but the Laird's 
vill. He told them to whom they ſhould be friends 
or enemies, what king they ſhould obey, and what 
religion they ſhould profeſs. 

When the Scots firſt rofe in arms een the 
ſucceſſion of the houſe ef Hanover, Lovat, the 
Chief of the Fraſers, was in exile for a rape. The 
Fraſers were very numerous, and very zealous a- 
Lainſt the government. A pardon was ſent to 
Lovat. He came to the *Engliſh camp, and the 
clan immediately deſerted to him. 

Next in dignity'to the Laird is the Tackſman; 
à large taker: or leaſe-holder of land, of which he 
keeps a part, as a domain in his own hand, and 
lets part to under-tenants. The tackſman is ne- 
ceſſarily a man capable of ſecuring to the Laird the 
whole rant, and is commonly a coilateral relation. 


Theſe 
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Theſe tacks, or ſubordinate poſſeſſions, were long 
conſidered as hereditary, andthe occupant was diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the name of the place at which he 
reſided. He held a middle ftation, by which the 


higheſt and the loweſt orders wer: connected. He 


paid rent and reverence to the Laird, and received 

them from the tenants. This tenure {till ſubſiſts, 

with its original operation, but not with the primi- 
% 


tive ſtability. Since the iſlanders, no longer con- 


tent to live, have learned the deſire of growing 
rich, an ancient dependent is in danger of giving way 
to a higher bidder, at the expence of domeſtic dig- 
nity and hereditary power. The ſtranger, whoſe 
money buys him preference, conſiders himſelf as pay- 
ing for all that he has, and is indifferent about the 
Laird's honeur or ſafety. The commodiouſueſs of 
money is indeed great; but there are ſome advan- 
tages which money cannot buy, and which there- 
fore no wiſe man will by the love of money be 
tempted to forego. | 
I have found in the hither parts of Scotland, 

men not defective in judgment or general experi- 
ence, who conſider the Tackſmen as a uſeleſs bur- 
den on the ground, as a drone who lives upon the 
product of an eſtate, without the right of proper- 
ty, or the merit of labour, and who impoverifhes 
at once the landlord and the tenant. The land, ſay 
they, is let to the Tackſman at ſixpence an acre, and 
by him to the tenant at tenpence. Let the owner be 
the immediate landlord to all the tenants; if he 
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ſets the ground at eightpence, he will increaſe his 
revenue by a fourth part, and the tenant's burden 
will be diminiſhed by a fifth. 

Thoſe who purſue this train of reaſoning, ſeem 
not ſufficiently to inquire whither it will lead them, 


nor to know that it will equally ſhow the proprie-, 


ty of ſuppreſſing all wholeſale trade, of ſhutting up 


| the ſhops of every man who fells what he does not 


make, and of cxtruding all whoſe agency and profit 
intervene between the manufacturer and the con- 
ſumer. They may, by ſtretching their underſtand- 
ings a little wider, comprehend, that all thoſe who 


by undertaking large quantities of manufacture, 
and affording employment to many labourers, 


make themſelves conſidered as bene factors to the 
public, have only been robbing their workmen 
with one hand, and their cuſtomers with the other. 


If Crowly bad {fold only what he could make, and 


all his ſmiths had wrought their own iron with 
their own hammers, he would have lived on leſs, 
and they would have fold their work for more. 


The falaries of ſuperintendants and clerks would 


have been partly ſaved, and partly ſhared, and 
nails been ſometimes cheaper by a farthing in a 
hundred. But then if the ſmith could not 
have found an immediate purchafer, he muſt 
have deſerted his anvil; if there had by accident 


been at any time more ſellers than buyers, the 


workmen muſt have reduced their profit to no- 
thing, by undericliing one another; and as no 
t great 
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great ſtock could have been in any hand, no ſud- 
den demand of large quantities could have been 
anſwered, and the builder muſt have ſtood (til til] 
the nailer could {ſupply him. | | 

According to theſe ſchemes, univerſal ptenty is 
to begin and end in univerſal miſery, Hope ani 
emalation will be utterly extinpuiſhed ; and as ail 
muſt obe the call of immediate neceſſity, nothing 
that requires extenſive views, or provides for dit- 
tent conſequences, will ever be performed. 

To the ſouthern inhabitants of Scotland, the 
ſtate of the mountains and the iſlands is equally 
unknown with that of Borneo or Sumatra : Of 
both they have only heard a little, and gueſs thereſt. 
Fney are ſtrangers to the language and the manners, 
to the advantages and wants of the people, whoſe 
Lie they would madel, aad wife eviis they would 
remedy. 

Noching is lefs difficult than to procure one con- 
venience by the forfeiture of another. A ſoldier 
may expedite his march by throwing away his 
arms. To bawiſh the Tackſman is eaſy, to make 
a country plentiful by diininiſhing the people, is an 
expeditious. mode of huſbandry ; but that abund- 
ance, which tazre is nobody to enjoy, contributes 
little to human happineſs. 

As the mind muſt govern the hands, fo in eve. 
ry ſociety the man of intelligence muſt direct the 
man of labour. If the Tackſmen be taken away, 
the Hebrides muſt in their preſent ſtate be given 
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up to greſſneſs and ignorance z the tenant, for 
want of in ſtruction, will be unſkilful; and for want 
of admonition, will be negligent, The Laird, in 
theſe wide eſtates, which often conſiſt of iſlands 
remote from one another, cannot extent his per- 
ſonal jnfluence to all his tenants; and the ſteward 
having no dignity annexed to his character, can 
have little authority among men taught to pay re- 
verence only to birth, and who regard the Tackſ 
man as their hereditary ſuperior; nor can the 


ſteward have equal zeal for the proſperity of an 
eſtate profitable only to the Laird, with the Tack 


man, who has the Laird's income involved in his 
own. | 

The only gentlemen in the iſlands are the 
Lairds, the Tackſmen, and the Miniſters, who fre- 
quently improve their livings by becoming far- 
mers. If the Tackſinen be banithed, who will be 
left to impart knowledge, or impreſs civility 2 The 


Laird muſt abways be at a diſtance from the greater 
part of his lands ;. and if he reſides at all upon them, 


muſt drag his days in ſolitude, having no longer 
either a friend or a companion ; he will therefore 


depart to ſome more comfortable reſidence, and 


Jeave the tenants to the wiſdom ard mercy, of a 
factor. 

Of tenants there are different orders, as they 
have greater or leſs ſtock. Land is ſometimes le 
fed to a finall fellowſhip, who live in a cluſter of 
huts, called a Tenants Town, and are bound jointly 
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and ſeparately for the payment- of their rent.. 
"Theſe, I believe, employ in the. care. of their cat- 
tle, and the labour of tillage, a kind of tenants yet 
lower; who having a hut, with graſs for a certain 
number of cows and ſheep, pay their rent by a ſti- 
pulated quantity of labour.. | 

The condition of domeitic ſervants, or the price of 
occaſional labour, I do not know with certainty. 
L was told that the maids have ſheep, and are al- 
lowed to ſpin for their own clothing; perhaps 
they have no pecuniary wages, or none but in very 
wealthy families. Fhe ſtate of life, which has hi- 
therto been purely paſtoral, begins now to be a lit- 
le variegated with commerce; but novelties enter 
by degrees, and til one mode has fully prevailed 
over the other, no ſettled notion. can be formed. 

Such is. the ſyſtem of - inſular ſubordination, 
which, having little variety, cannot afford much 


delight in the view, nor long detain. the mind in 


contemplation. The inhabitants were for a long 
time perhaps not unhappy; but their content was 


a muddy mixture of pride and ignorance, an indi- 


ference for pleaſures which they did not know, a 
blind veneration for their chiefs, and a {flroag con- 
viction of their own importance. 


Their pride has been cruſhed by the heavy hand 


of a vindictive conqueror, whoſe ſeverities have 
been followed by laws, which, thougk they cannot 
be called cruel, have produced much diſcontent, 
becauſe they operate upon the ſurface of life, and 
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make every eye bear witneſs to ſubjection. To be 
compelled to a new drefs has always been found 
pamful. 

Their chiefs being now deprived of their juriſ- 
diction, have already loſt much of their influence; 
and as they gradually degenerate from patriarchal 
rulers to rapacious landlords, they will diveſt them- 
ſelves of the little that remains. | 

That dignity which: they derived from an opi- 
nion of their military importance, the law, which 
diſarmed them, has abated. An old gentle- 
man, delighting himſelf with the recollection of 
better days, related, that forty years ago, a Chief- 
tain walked out attended by ten or twelve follow 
ers, with their arms rattling. That animating rab- 
ble has now ceaſed. The Chief has loſt his formi- 
dabie retinue; and the Highlander walks his heath 
unarmed and defenceleſs, with the peaceable ſub- 
miſſion of a French peaſant or Englith cottager. 

Their ignorance grows every day leſs, but their 
knowledge is yet of little other uſe than to ſhew 
them their wants. They are now in the period of 
education, and feel the uneaſineſs of diſcipline, with- 
out yet perceiving the benefit of inſtruction. 

I be laſt law, by which the Highlanders are de- 
prived of their arms, has operated with efficacy be- 
yond expectation. Of former ſtatutes made with 
the ſame deſign, the execution had been feeble, and 
the effect inconfiderable. Concealment was un- 
vapor practiſed, and perhaps often with conni- 
| vance. 
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vrance. There was tenderneſs or partiality on one 


ſide, and obſtinacy on the other. But the law, 


which followed the victory of Culloden, found the 


whole nation dejected and intimidated; informa- 
tions were given without danger, and without fear, 
and the arms were collected with ſuch rigour, that 
every houſe was deſpoiled of its defence. 

To diſarm part of the Highlands, could give no 
reaſonable occaſion of complaint. Every govern- 
ment muſt be allowed the power of taking away 
the weapon that is lifted againſt it. But the loyal 
clans murmured, with ſome appearance of juſtice, 
that after having defended the King, they were 
forbidden for the future to defend themſelves ; and 
that the ſword fhould be forfeited, which had been 
legally employed. Their cafe is undoubtedly hard, 
but in political regulations, good cannot be com- 
plete, it can only be predominant. ' 

Whether by diſarming a people thus broken in- 
to ſeveral tribes, and thus remote from. the ſeat of 
power, more good than evil has been produced, 
may deſerve inquiry. The ſupreme power in eve- 
ry community has the right of debarring every 
individual, and every ſubordinate ſociety from ſelf- 
defence, only becauſe the ſupreme power is able to 
defend them; and therefore where the governor 
cannot act, he muſt truſt the ſubject to act for bim- 
ſelf. Theſe iſlands might be waſted with fire and 
ſword before their ſovereign would know their diſ- 
treſs. A gang of robbers, ſuch as has been lately 
found confederating themfelves in the Highlands, 

| | might 
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might lay a wide region under contribution. The 
crew of a petty privateer might land on the largeſt 
and moſt wealthy of the iſlands, and riot without 
controul in cruelty and waſte. It was obſerved by 
one of the chiefs of Sky, that fifty armed men 
might, without retiſtance, ravage the country. 
Laws that place the ſubjects in ſuch a ſtate, con- 
travene the firſt principles of the compact of au- 
thority : they exact obedience, and yield no pro- 
tection. 

It affords a generous and manly pleaſure to con- 
ceive a little nation gathering its fruits and tending 
its herds with fearleſs confidence, though it lies 
open on every fide to invaſion, where, in contempt 
of walls and trenches, every man fleeps ſecurely 
with his ſword beſide him; where all, on the firſt 
approach of hoſtility, come together at the call to 
battle, as at a ſummons to a feſtal ſhow; and com- 
mitting their cattle to the care of thoſe whom age 
or nature has diſabled, engage the enemy wi:h'that 
competition for hazard and for glory, which ope- 
rate in men that fight under the eye of thoſe, 


#3 « . * ” 
whoſe diſbke or kindneſs they Lave always conit- 


dered as the greateſt evil or the greateſt. good. 
This was, in the beginning of the preſent centu- 


ry, the ſtate of the Highlands. Every man was a 
_ foldier, who partook of national confidence, and 
intereſted himſelf in national 'honour. To loie 


this ſpirit, is to loſe what no ſmall advantage wil. 
compenſate. 
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It may likewife deſerve to be inquired, whether 
a great nation ought to be totally commercial? 
whether amidſt the uncertainty of human affairs, 
too much attention to one mode of happineſs may 
not endanger others? waether the pride of riches 
mutt not ſometimes have recourſe to the protec- 
tion of courage? and whether, if it be neceſſary 
to preſerve in ſome part of the empire the milita- 
ry ſpirit, it can ſubſiſt more commodiouſly in any 
piace, than in remote and unprofitable provinces, 
where it can commonly do little harm, and whence 
it may be called forth at any fudilen exigence ! 

It muſt however be confeTed, that a man, who 
places honour only in ſucceisful violence, is a very 
troubleſome and pernicious animal in time of peace; 
and that the martial character cannot prevail in a 
whole people, but by the diminution of all other 
virtues. He that is accuſtomed to reſolve all right 


into conqueſt, will have very little tenderneſs or 


equity. All the friendihip in ſuch a life can be on- 
ly a confederacy of invaſion, or alliance of defence. 
The ſtrong mutt fluuriih by force, and the weak 
ſubſiſt by ſtratagem. | 

Till the Highlanders loſt their ferocity, with 
their arms, they ſutfered from each other all that 
-malignity could dictate, or precipitance could act. 
Every provocation was revenged with blood, and 
no man that ventured into a numerous company, 
by whatever occaſion brougat together, was fare 
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of returning without a wound. If they are now 


expoſed to foreign hoſtilities, they may talk of the 
danger, but can ſeldom feel it. If they are no lon- 
ger martial, they are no longer quarrelſome. Mi- 
ſery is cauſed for the moſt part, not by a heavy 


eruſh of difaſter, but by the corroſion of lefs vi- 


ſible evils, which canker enjoyment, and undermine 
fecurity. The viſit of an invader is neceſſarily rare, 
but domeſtick animoſities allow no ceſſation. 

The abolition of the lacal juriſdictions, which 
had for ſo many ages been exerciſed by the chiefs, 
has likewiſe its evil and its good. -The feudal con- 
ſtitution naturally diffuſed itſelf into long ramifica- 
tions of ſubordinate authority. To this general 
temper of the government was added the peculiar 


form of the country, broken by mountains into 


many ſubdiviſions ſcarcely acceible but to the na- 
tives, and guarded by pales, or perplexed with in- 
tricacies, through which national juſtice could not 
find its way. 


The power of deciding controverſies, and of pu- 
niſhing offences, as ſome ſuch power there muſt 
always be, was entruſted to the lairds of the coun- 
try, to thoſe whom the people confidered as their 
natural judges. It cannot be ſuppoted that a rug- 
ged proprietor of the rocks, unprincipled and unen- 
lightened, was a nice reſolver of entangled claims, 


or very exact in proportioning puniſhment to of- 
fences. But the more be indulged his own will, 


the more he held his vaſſals in dependance. Pru- 


dence 
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dence and innocence, without the favour of the 
chief, conferred no ſecurity; and crimes invol- 


ved no danger, when the judge was. reſolute to 


When the chieſs were men of knowledge and 
virtue, the convenience of a domeſtick judicature 
was great. No long journies were neceſſary, nor 
artificial delays could be practiſed; the character, 
the alliances, and intereſts of the litigants were 


known to the court, and all falſe pretences were 


cafily detected. The ſentence, when it was paſt, 
could not be evaded; the power of the Laird ſu- 


perſeded formalities, and juſtice could not be de- 


feated by intereſt or ſtratagem. 

doubt not but that ſince the regular judges 
have made their circuits through the whole coun- 
try, right has been every where more wiſely, and 
more equally diſtributed; the complaint is, that li- 


tigation is grown troubleſome, and that the magi- 


ſtrates are too few, and therefore often too remote 
for general convenience. | 

Many of the ſmaller iſlands have no legal officer 
within them. TI once aſked, If a crime ſhould be 


committed, by what authority the offender could 


be ſeized ? and was told, that the Laird would ex- 
ert his right; a right which he muſt now uſurp, 
but which ſurely neceflity muſt vindicate, and which 
is therefore yet exerciſed in lower degrees, by 
ſome of the proprietors, when legal proceſſes can- 
not be obtained. 


In 
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In all greater queſtions, however, there is now 
Ae an end to all fear or hope from malice: or 
foom faxour. The reads are ſecure in thoſe pla- 
ces through which, forty years ago, no traveller 
coukt paſs without a convoy. All trials of right 
by the {word are forgotten, and the mean are in 
as little danger from the powerful as in other pla- 
ces. No ſcheme of policy has, in any country, 
yet brought the rich and poor on equal terms into 
courts of judicature. Perhaps experience, impro- 
ving on experience, may in time effect it. 
I Thoſe who have long enjoyed dignity and power, 
ought not to loſe it without ſome equivalent. 
There was paid to the chiefs by the public; in ex- 
change for their privileges, perhaps a ſum-greater 
than moſt of them had ever poſicfied, which exci- 
ted a thirſt for riches, of which it ſhewed them 
the uſe. When the power of birth and ſtation 
czaſes, no hope remains but from the prevalence 
of money. Power and wealth ſupply the place of 
cach other. Power confers the ability of gratify- 


ing our deſire without the conſent of others. 


Wealth enables us to obtain the confent of others 
to our gratification. Power, ſimply. confidered, 
whatever it confers on one, muſt take from anctEcr. 
Wealth enables its owner to give to others, by ta- 
king only from himſelf. Power pleaſes | the vio- 
tent and proud : wealth delights the placid and the 
timoerous. Ycuth therefcre flics at pownrh * and 
age £rovels after riches. 


The 
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The Chiefs, diveſted of their prerogatives, ne- 


ceſſarily turn their thoughts to the improvement 
of their revehues, and expect more rent, as they 
bave leſs homage. The tenant, who is far from 
perceiving that his condition is made better in the 
ſame proportion, as that of his landlord is made 
worſe, does not immediately ſee why his induſtry 
is to be taxed more heavilythan before. He refu- 
ſes to pay the demand, and is ejected ; the ground 
is then let to a ſtranger, who perhaps brings a lar- 
ger ſtock, but who, taking the land at its full price, 
treats with the Laird upon equal terms, and con- 
ſiders him not as a Chief, but as a trafficker in 
land. Thus the eſtate perhaps is improved, but 
the clan is broken. 
It ſeems to be the general opinion, that the 
rents have been raiſed with too much eagerneſs. 
Some regard muſt be paid to prejudice. Thoſe 
who have hitherto paid but little, will not ſadden- 
ly be perſuaded to pay much, though they can af- 
ford it. As ground is gradaally improved, and 
the value of money decreaſes, the rent may be rai- 
ſed without any diminution of the farmer's profits: 
yet it is neceſſary in theſe countries, where the e- 
jection of a tenant is a greater evil than in more 
populous places, to confider not merely what the 
land will produce, but with what ability the inha- 
bitant can cultivate it. A certain ſtock can allow 


but a certain payment; for if the land be doubled, 


and the ſtock remains the ſame, the tenant be- 
M | comes 
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comes no richer. The proprietors of the High- 
lands might perhaps often increaſe their income, 
by ſubdividing the farms, and allotting to every 
occupier only ſo many acres as he can profitably 

employ, but that they want people. 

There ſeems now, whatever be the cauſe, to be 
through a great part of the Highlands a general 
diſcontent. That adherence, which was lately pro- 
feſled by every man to the chief of his name, has 
now little prevalence; and he that cannot live as 
he deſires at home, liſtens to the tale of fortunate 
iſlands, and happy regions, where every man may 
have land of his own, and eat the product of his 


labour without a ſuperior. 


Thoſe who have obtained grants of American 
lands, have, as is well known, invited ſettlers from 
all quarters of the globe ; and among other places, 
where oppreſſion might produce awiſn for new ha- 
bitations, their emiſſaries would not fail to try their 
perſuaſions in the ifles of Scotland, where, at the 
time when the clans were newly. diſunited from 
their Chiefs, and exaſperated by unprecedent- 
ed exactions, it is no wonder that they prevail- 
Whether the miſchiefs of emigration were im- 
mediately perceived, may be juſtly- queſtioned. 
They who went firſt, were probably ſuch as could 
beſt be ſpared ; but the accounts ſent by the ear- 
lieſt adventurers; whether true or falſe, inclined 
many to ſollow them; and whole neighbourhoods 
9 ; 1. LR formed 
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formed parties for removal; ſo that departure from 
their native country is no longer exile. He that 
goes thus accompanied, carries with him all that 
makes life pleaſant. He fits down in a better cli- 
mate, ſurrounded by his kindred and his friends: 
they carry with them their language, their opi- 
nions, their popular ſongs, and hereditary merris 
ment: they change nothing but the place of their 
abode z and of that change they perceive the 
benefit. * 


Tals is the real ef of cmigration, if thoſe 
| 8 , | 


that go away, together ſettle on the ſame ſpot, and 
preſerve their ancient union. But ſome relate 
that theſe adventurous vititants of unknown re- 
gions, after a voyage, paſſed in dreams of plenty 


and ſelicity, are diſperſed at laſt upon a ſvlvan wil 


derneſs, where their firſt years mult be ſpent in 
toil, to clear the ground which is aſterwards to be 
tiled, and that the whole eFect of their underta- 
king is only more fatigue and equal ſcarcit yy. 

Both accounts may be ſuſpected. Thoſe who 
are gone will endeavour by every art to draw o- 


thers after them; for as their numbers are greater, 
they will provide better for themſelves. When Nora 


Scotia was firſt peopled, I remember a letter, pub- 
liſhed under tlie character of a New Planter, who 
related how much the climate put him in mind of 
Italy. Such intelligence the Hebridians probably 
Teceivg from their tranſmarine correſpondents. But 
with equal temptations of intereſt, and perhaps 
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with no greater niceneſs of veracity, the owners of 


the iſlands: ſpread ſtories of American hardſhips 
to keep their people content at home. 

Some method to ſtop this epidemic delire of 
ery which {preads its contagion. from val- 
ley to valley, deſerves to be ſought with great di- 
ligence. In more fruit ſul countries, the removal of 
one, only makes room for the ſucceſſion of ano- 
ther: but in the Hebrides, the loſs of. an inhabi- 


tant leaves a laſting vacuity; ſor nobody born in 


any other parts of the world will chooſe this coun- 
try for his reſidence; and an iſland once depopu- 
lated will remain a deſert, as long as the preſent fa- 
cility of travel gives every one, who is diſcontent - 
cd and unſettled, the choice of his abode. 

Leet it be inquired, whether the firſt intention of 
thoſe who are fluttering on the wing, and collect- 
ing a flock that they may take their flight, be to 
attain good, or to avoid evil. If they are diſſatiſ- 
fied with that part of the globe, which their birth 
has allotted them, and reſolve not to live without 
the pleaſures of happier climates ; if they long for 
bright ſuns, and calm ſkies, and flowery fields, and 
fragrant gardens, J know not by what eloquence 
they can be perſuaded, or by what * they can 
be hired to ftay. 
But if they are driven from their native country 


by poſitive evils, and diſguſted by ill- treatment, 
real or imaginary, it were fit to remove their grie- 


vances, and quiet their reſentment ; ſince, if they 
have 
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have been litherto undutifulſubjects, they will not 
much mend their principles by Americ m conver- 
ſation. | * 1838 

Id allure them-into the army, * was . 
proper to indulge them in the continuance of their 
national dreſs... If this conceſſion could have any | 
effect, it might eafily be made. That diſfimilitude | 
of appearance, which was ſuppoſed to keep them | 
diſtin& from the reſt of the nation, might difincline 
them from coaleſcing with the Pentylvanians or 
people of Connecticut. If the reſtitut on of their 
arms will reconcile them to their country, let them 
have again thoſe weapons, which will not be more 
miſchievous at home than in the Colonies. That 
they may not fly from the increaſe of rent, I know 
not whether the general good does not require that 
the landlords be, for a time, reſtrained in their de- 
mands, and kept quiet by penſions aun | 
to their loſs. . | 

To hinder inſurrection by driving away: the r 
ple, and to govern peaceably, by having no fub- 

g Jects, is an expedient that argues no great profun- 

| dity of politicks. To ſoften the obdurate, to con- 

| vince the miſtaken, to mollify the reſentful; are 

worthy of a ſtateſman ; but it affords a legiſlator - 

little felf-applauſe to conſider, that where there was 

formerly an inſurrection, there is now a wilder- - 

: neſs. ö 

It has hoon a de often agitated without 8 
lution, why thoſe northern regions are now ſo thin- 
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ly peopled, which formerly overwhelmed with their 
_ armies the Roman empire. The queſtion ſuppoſes 
what I believe is not true, that they had once-more 
inhabitants than they could maintain, and over- 
flowed only becauſe they were full. 

- This is to eſtimate the manners of all countries 
and ages by our own. Migration, while the ſtate 
of life was unſettled, and there was little commu- 


| nication of intelligence between diſtant places, was 


among the wilder nations of Europe, capricious 
and caſual. An adventurous projector heard of a 
fertile coaſt unoccupied, and led out a colony; a 
chief of renown for bravery, called the young men 

together, and led them out to try what fortune 
would preſent. When Cæfar was in Gaul, he 
found the Helvetians preparing to go they knew 
not  whither, and put a ſtop to their motions. 
They ſettled again in their own country, where 
they were ſo far from wanting room, that they had 
accumulated three years proviſion for their march. 

The religion of the North was military; if they 
could not find enemies, it was their duty to make 
them: they travelled in queſt of danger, and wil- 
lingly took the chance of empire or death. IH 
their troops were numerous, the countries from 
which they were collected are of vaſt extent, and 
without much exuberance of people great armies 
may be raiſed where every man is a ſoldier. + But 
their true numbers were never known. Thoſe 
who were * conguered by them are their hiftorians, 
| and 
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and ſhame may have excited them to 1ay, that they 
were overwhelmed with multitudæs. To count is 
a modern practice, the ancient method was to gueſs; 
and when numbers are gueſſed they are n 
en 

Thus England has for W years bens Alled 
with the atchievements of ſeventy: thouſand High- 
landers employed. in America. T have heard from 
an Engliſh officer, not much inclined to favour 
them, that their behaviour deſerved a very high 
degree of military praiſe; but their number has 
been much exaggerated.. One of the miniſters told 
me, that ſeventy thouſand men. could not have 
been found in all the Highlands, and that more 
than twelve thouſand never took the field. Thoſe 
that went to the American war went to deſtruc- 
tion. Of the old Highland regiment, conſiſting 


of twelve hundred, only ſeventy-ſix ſurvived to ſee 
their country again. 


The Gothic ſwarms have at leaſt "ou multi- 
plied with equal liberality. That they bore no 


great proportion to the inhabitants, in whoſe coun- 


tries they ſettled, is plain from the paucity of 
northern words now found in the provincial lan- 
guages. Their country was not deſerted for want 
of room, becauſe it was covered with foreſts of 
vaſt extent; and the firſt effect of plenitude of in- 


habitants is the deſtruction of wood. As the Eu- 


ropeans ſpread over America, the — are e 
dually laid naked. 
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I would not be underſtood to ſay, 1 
had never any part in their expeditions. A na- 


tion, whoſe agriculture is ſcanty or unſkilful, may 


be driven out by famine. A nation of hunters 


may have exhauſted their game. I only affirm. 
that the northern regions were not, when their 
irruptions ſubdued the Romans, overpeopled with 


regard to their real extent of territory, and power 


of fertility. In a country fully inhabited, however 
afterward laid waſte, evident marks will remain of 
its former populouſneſs, But of Scandinavia and 
Germany, nothing is known, but that as we trace 

their ſtate upwards into antiquity, their woods 


were greater and their cultivated ground was leſs. 


That cauſes very different from want of room 
may produce a general diſpoſition to ſeek another 
country is apparent ſrom the preſent conduct of 


the Highlanders, who are in ſome places ready to 


threaten a total ſeceſſion. The numbers which 
have already gone, though like other numbers they. 

may be magnified, are very great, and ſuch as if 
they had gone together and agreed upon any cer- 
tain ſettlement, might have founded an indepen- 
dent government in the depths of the weſtern con- 
tinent. Nor are they only the loweſt and moſt 
indigent; many men of conſiderable wealth have 

taken with them their train of labourers and de- 
pendents; and if they continue the feudal ſcheme 
of polity, may Gb new clans in the other * , 


miſphere . — * a ö * 
e That 
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That the immediate motives of their deſertion 


muſt be imputed to their landlords, may be reaſon- 


ably concluded, becauſe ſome Lairds of more pru- 


dence and leſs rapacity have kept their vaſſals un- 
diminiſhed. From Raaſay only one man hac 


been ſeduced, aad at Col there was no wiſk- to go. 
away. 


The traveller who comes hither from more opu- 
Tent countries, to ſpeculate upon the remains of 
paſtoral life, will not much wonder that a common. 


Highlander has no ſtrong adherence to his native 
ſoil; for of animal enjoyments, or of phyſical 


good, he leaves nothing that he may not find a- 


gain whereſoever he may be thrown. 83 
The habitations of men in the Hebrides may tis 


diſtinguiſhed into huts and houſes. By a houfe, I 
mean a building with one ſtory over another; by. 
2 hut, a dwelling with only one floor. The Laird, 


who forme!ly lived in a caſtle, now lives in a houſes 
ſometimes ſufficiently neat, but ſeldom very ſpaci= 
ous or ſplendid. 'Fhe tackſmen and the miniſters 


bave commonly houſes. Wherever there is a 


houſe, the ſtranger finds a welcome, and to the 


other evils. of exterminating tackſmen may be ad- 


ded the unavoidable ceſſation of hoſpitality, or 


the devolution. of too heavy a burden on the mi- 
niſters. 


there are ſo few opportunities of purchaſe, the 
rooms 


Of the houſes little can be fſaid.. They are ſmall, 
and by the neceſſity of accumulating. ſtores, where 
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rooms are very heterogeneouſly filled. With want 
of cleanlineſs it were ingratitude to reproach them. 
The ſervants having been bred upon the naked 
earth, think every floor clean, and the quick ſuc- 
ceſñion of gueſts, perhaps not always over- elegant, 


does not allow much time for adjuſting. their apart- 
ments. | 


Huts are of many gradations; from murky dens, 


fo commodious dwellings. 

The wall of a common hut is alwars built without 
mortar, by a {kilfal adaptation of looſe ſtones. 
Sometimes perhaps a double wall of ſtones is rai- 
ſed, and the intermediate ſpace filled with earth, 
The air is thus completely excluded. Some walls 
are, I think, formed of turfs, held together by a 


wattle, or texture of twigs. Of the meaneſt huts, 
the firſt room is lighted by the entrance, and the 


ſecond by the ſmoke-hole. The fire is uſually 


made in the middle. But there are huts, or dwel- 


Ungs, of only one ſtory, inhabited by gentle- 


men, which have walls cemented with mortar, 


glaſs windows, and boarded floors. Of theſe all 
have chimneys, and ſome chimneys have grates. 

The houſe and the furniture are not always nice- 
ly ſuited. We were driven once, by miſſing a paſ- 
fage, to the hut of a gentleman, where, after a 
very liberal ſupper, when 1 was conducted to my 
chamber, I found an elegant bed of Indian cotton, 


ſ5read with fine ſheets. The accommodation was 
llattering; I undreſſed myſelf, and found my feet 
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in the mire. The bed ſtood upon the bare earth, 
which a long courſe of rain had ſoſtened to a 
puddle, | | | | 

In paſtoral countries the condition of the loweſt 
rank of people is ſufficiently wretched. Among 
manufacturers, men that have no property may 
have art and induſtry, which make them neceſ- 
ſary, and therefore valuable. But where flocks and 
corn are the only wealth, there are always more 
hands than work, and of that work there is little in 
which {kill and dexterity can be much diſtingviſh- 
ed. He therefore who is born poor never can be 
rich. The ſon merely occupies the place of the 
father, and life knows nothing of progreflion or 
advancement. 

The petty tenants, and labouring peafants, live 
in miſerable cabins, which afford tbem little more 
than ſhelter from the ſtorms. The Boor of Nor- 
way is faid to make all his own utenſils. In the 
Hebrides, whatever might be their ingenuity, the 
want of wood leaves them no materials. 'They 
are probably content with ſuch accommodations 
as ſtones of different forms and ſizes can afford 
thine: 55: | 

Their food is not better than their lodging. 
They ſeldom taſte the fleſh of land animals; for 
here are no markets. What each man eats is from 
His own ſtock. The great effect of money is to break 
property inte ſmall parts. In towns, he that has a 
thilling may have a piece of meat; but where there 
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is no commerce no man can eat mutton but 14 kik 

ling a ſheep. 1 
Fiſh in fair weather they need not want; but, I 

believe, man never lives long on fiſh, but by con- 

ſtraint; he will n feed — roots and ber- 


ries. 
The n fewel of the iſlands is peat. Their 


wood is all conſumed, and coal they have not yet 


found. Peat is dug out of the marſhes, from the 
depth of one foot to that of fix. That is account- 


ed the beſt which is neareſt the ſurface. It ap» 


pears to be a maſs of black earth held together by 
vegetable fibres. I know not whether the earth 
be bituminous, or whether the fibres be not the on- 
ly combuſtible part; which, by heating the inter- 
poſed earth red hot, make a burning maſs. The 


| heat is not very ſtrong nor laſting. The aſhes are 


yellowiſh, and in a large quantity. When they 
dig peat, they cut it into ſquare pieces, and pile it 
up to dry beſide the houſe. In ſome places it has 
an offenſive ſmell. It is like wood charked for 
the ſmith. The common method of making peat 


_ fires, is by heaping it on the hearth ; but it burns 


well in grates, and in the beſt houſes is fo uſed. = 
The common opinion is, that peat grows again 
where it has been cut; which, as it ſeems to be 


chiefly a vegetable ſubſtance, is not unlikely to be 


true, whether known or not to thoſe who relate 
There are water mills in Sky and Raaſay; but 
where 
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where they are too far diſtant, the houſe-wives 
grind their oats with a quern, or hand-mill, which 
conſiſts of two ſtones, about a foot and a half in 
diameter, the lower is a little convex, to which the 
concavity of the upper muſt be fitted. In the mid- 
dle of the upper ftone is a round hole, and on one 
fide is a long handle. The grinder ſheds the corn 
gradually into the hole with one hand, and works 
the handle round with the other. The corn flides 
down the convexity of the lower ſtone, and by the 
motion of the upper is ground in its paſſage. Theſe 
ſtones are found in Lochaber. 

The iſlands afford few pleaſures, except to the 
hardy fportſman, who can tread the moor and 
climb the mountain. The diftance of one family. 
from another, in a country where travelling has ſo 
much difficulty, makes frequent intercourſe im- 
practicable; Viſits laſt ſeveral days, and are com- 
monly paid by water; yet I never aw a boat fur- 
niſhed with benches, or made e by any 
addition to the firſt fabricx. Con veniencies are 
not miſſed where they never were enjoyed. 
Ihe ſolace which the bagpipe can give, they 
have long enjoyed but among other changes, which 
the laſt revolution introduced, the uſe of the bag- 
pipe begins to be forgotten. Some of the chief 
families {till entertain a piper, whoſe office was an- 
ciently hereditary. Macrimmon was piper to Mac- 
leod, and Rankin to Maclean of Col. 

7 tunes of the bagpipe are traditional. There 
804% N - has 
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has been in Sky, beyond all time of memory, a 


college of pipers, under the direction of Macrim- 


mon, which is not quite extinct. There was ano- 
ther in Mull, ſuperintended by Rankin, which ex- 
pired about ſixteen years ago. To theſe colleges, 
while the pipe retained its honour, the ſtudents of 
muſic repaired for education. I have had my din- 
ner exhilarated by the bagpipe, at A at 
Dunvegan, and in Col. 

The general converſation of the iſlanders has no- 


thing particular. I did not meet with the inquiſi- 
-tiveneſs of which 1 have read, and ſuſpect the 
judgment to have been-raſhly made. A ſtranger 
of curioſity comes into a place where a ſtranger is 
ſeldom ſeen. : he importunes the people with queſ- 
tions, of which they cannot gueſs the motive, and 
gazes with ſurpriſe on things which they, having 


had them always before their eyes, do not ſuſpect 


of any thing wonderful. He appears to them like 
ſome being of another world, and then thinks it 


peculiar that they take their turn to inquire whence 
he comes, and whither he is going. 
The iſlands were long le with infiruc- 
tion for youth, and none but the ſons of gentlemen 
could have any literature. "There are now paro- 
.chial ſchools, to which the lord of every manor pays 
a certain ftipend. Here the children are taught to 
read; but by the rule of their inſtitution, they teach 


only Engliſh, fo that the natives read a. language 


which they may never uſe or W If a pa- 
Tiſh, 
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rich, which often happens, contains ſeveral iſlands, . 

the ſchool being but in one, cannot aſſiſt the reſt. 
This is the ſtate of Col, which, however, is more 
enlightened than ſome other places; for the defi- 
ciency is ſupplied by a young gentleman, who, for 
his own improvement, travels every year on foot 
over the Highlands to tne ſeſſion at Aberdeen; 
and at Eis return, during the vacation, teaches to 
read and write in his native iſland. | 

In Sky there are two grammar ſchools, where 
haveders are taken to be regularly educated, The: 
price of board is from three pounds, to four pounds 
ten ſhillings a year, and that of inſtruction is half a 
crown a quarter.. But the ſcholars are birds of 
paſſage, who live at ſchool only in the ſummer ;. 
for in winter proviſions cannot be made for any 
conſiderable number in one place. This periodical 
diſperſion impreſſes ſtrongly the ſcarcity of theſe 
countries. 

Having heard of no boarding-ſthogl for ladies- 
nearer than Inverneſs, I ſuppoſe their education is 
generally domeſtic. 'The elder daughters of the- 
higher families are ſent into the world, and may 
contribute by cheir acquiſitions to the improvement 
of the reſt. | 

Women muſt here ſtudy to be either pleaſing or 
uſeful. Their deficiencies are ſeldom ſupplied by 
very liberal fortunes. A hundred pounds is a por-- 
tion beyond the hope of any but the Laird's daugh- 
ter. They do not- indeed often- give money with 
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their daughters; the queſtion is, How many cows 


a young lady will bring her huſband. A rich maid- 


en has from ten to forty; but two cos are a 


decent fortune for one who pretends to no diſ- 


tinction. 


The religion of the iſlands is that of the Kirk 


of Scotland. The gentlemen with whom I con- 
verſed are all inclined to the Engliſh liturgy z but 


they are obliged to maintain the eftabliſhed mini- 


ſter, and the country 1s too poor to afford payment 


to another, who muſt live wholly on the contribu- 


tion of his audience. 


They thereſore all attend the. worſhip of the 
kirk, as often as a viſit from their miniſter, or the 


practicability of travelling gives them opportunity; 


or have thcy any reaſon to complain of inſuſſi- 
cient paſtors; ſor I ſaw not one in the iſlands, 
whom I had reaſon to think either deficient in learn- 


ing, or irregular in life; but found ſeveral with 


whom I could not converſe without withing, as my 
reſpect increaſed, that they had not been Preſby- 
terians. 7] | 
The ancient rigour of puritaniſm is now very 
much rclaxed, though all are not yet equally en- 
lightened. I ſometimes met with prejudices ſuffi- 
ciently malignant, but they were prejudices of ig- 
norance. The miniſters in the iflands bad attain- 
cd ſuch knowledge as may juſtly be admired in men, 
who have no motive to ſtudy, but generous curio- 
ſity, or, what is il] better, deſire of uſeſulneſs; 
with 
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with ſuch politeneſs as ſo narrow a circle of con- 
verſe could not have ſupplied, but to minds natu- 
rally diſpoſed to elegance. | 

- Reaſon and truth will prevail at laſt. The moſt 
nl of the Scottiſh Doctors would now gladly 
admit a form of prayer, if the people would endure 
it. The zeal or rage of congregations has its dif-- 
ferent degrees In ſome pariſhes the Lord's pray- 
er is ſuffered, in others it is ſtill rejected as a form; 
and he that ſhould. make it part of his fupplication: 
would. be ſuſpected of heretical pravity.. | 

The principle upon. which extemporary prayer 
was originally introduced is no-longer admitted. 
The Miniſter formerly, in the effuſion of his 
prayer, expected. immediate, and perhaps percepti-- 
ble inſpiration, and therefore thought it his duty 
not to think before what he ſhould ſay. It is now 
univerſally confeſſed, that men pray as they ſpeak 
on other occaſions, according to the general mea- 
ſure of their abilities and attainments. - Whatever 
each may think of a form preſcribed by another, 
he cannot but believe that he can himſelf compoſe 
by ſtudy and meditation a better prayer than will 
riſe in his mind at a ſudden call; and if he has any 
hope of ſupernatural help, why may he not as well 
receive it when he writes as when he ſpeaks? 
In the variety of mental powers, ſome muſt per- 
form extemporary prayer with much imperfection; 
and in the eagerneſs and raſhneſs of contradiftory 
opinions, if public liturgy be left to the private 
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judgment of every Miniſter, the congregation may 
often be offended or miſled, 


There is in Scotland, as among att a reſt - 
leſs ſuſpicion of popiſh machinations, and a cla- 
mour of numerous converts to the Romiſh religion. 
The report is, I believe, in both parts of the Iſland 
equally falſe. The Romith religion is profeſſed 
only in Egg and Canna, two ſmall iſlands, into 
Which the Reformation never made its way. If 
any mifſionaries are buſy in the Highlands, their 
Leal entitles, them to reſpect, even from thoſe wha 

cannot think favourably of their doctrine. | 

be political tenets of the Iflanders I was not 
curious to inveſtigate, and they were not eager to 
obtrude. Their con ver ſation is decent and inoffen- 
ſiye. They diſdain to drink for their principles, 
and there is no diſaffection at their tables. I never 
heard a health offered by a Highlander that might 
pot have circulated with propriety within the . 
cincts of the King's palace. 

Legal government has yet ſomething of novelty 
'to which they cannot perfectly conform. The an- 
cient ſpirit that appealed only to the ſword, is yet 


among them. The tenant of Scalpa, an iſland be- 


longing to Macdonald, took no care to bring his 


rent; when the landlerd talked of exacting pay- 


ment, he declared his reſolution to keep his 
ground, and drive all intruders from the Iſland, 
and continued to feed his cattle as on his own land, 
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till it became neceſſary for the Sheriff to n 
bim by violence. 

The various kinds of ſuperſtition which W 
ed here, as in all other regions of ignorance, are 
by the digence of the Miniſters almoſt nn 


ted. . 
Of Browny, mentioned by Martin, nothing has 


been heard for many years. Browny was a ſturdy 


fairy; who, if he wasfed, and kindly treated, would, 
as they ſaid, do a great deal of work. They now pay 
him no wages, and are content to labour for them- 
ſelves. 

In Troda, within theſe three · and thirty years, 
milk was put every Saturday for Greogach, or the 
Old Man with the Long Beard. Whether Greo- 
gach was courted as kind, or dreaded as terrible z 
whether they meant, by giving him the milk, to 
obtain good, or avert evil, I was not informed, 
The Miniſter is now living by whom the n 
was aboliſhed. 

They have till among them a great number of 
charms for the cure of different diſeaſes z they are 
all invocations, perhaps tranfmitted to them from 
times of popery, which increaſing knowledge will 
bring into difuſe, 

They have opinions, which cannot be ranked with 
fuperſtition, becauſe they regard only natural ef- 
fects. They expect better crops of grain, by ſow- 
ing their ſeed in the moon's increaſe. The moon 
has great influence in vulgar philoſophy. In my 

ee 
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memory. it was a precept annually given in one of 
the Engliſh almanacks, to kill hogs when the 
moon was increaſing, and the bacon would prove 
the better in boiling: | 

Me ſhould have had. little claim to the oraiſe of 
curiofity, if we had not endeavoured with particu- 
lar attention to examine the queſtion of the Second 
Sight. Of an opinion received for centuries by a 
whole nation, and ſuppoſed to be confirmed thro” 
its whole deſcent, by a ſeries of ſucceſſive facts, it 
is. defirable that the truth ſhould: be eſtabliſhed, 
or the fallacy detected. 

The Second Sight is an impreſſion made either: 
by the mind upon. the eye, or by the eye upon the 
mind, by which things diſtant or future- are per- 
geived, and ſeen as if they. were preſent. A man on 
a journey far from home falls from his horſe; ano- 
ther, who is perhaps at work about the houſe, ſees 
him bleeding on the ground, commonly with a land- 
ſcape of the place where the accident befalls him. A- 
nother ſeer, driving home his cattle, or wandering 
in idleneſs, or muſing in the ſunſhine, is ſadden- 
ly furpriſed by the appearance of a bridal ceremony, 
or funeral proceſſion, and counts the mourners or 
attendants, of whom, if he knows them, he relates 
the names, if he knows them not, he can deſcribe 
the dreſſes. Things diſtant are ſeen at the inſtant 
when they happen. Of things future I know not 
that there is any rule for determining the time be- 
tween the fight and the event. 


This 
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This receptive faculty, for power it cannot be cal- 
led, is neither voluntary nor conſtant. The ap- 
pearances have no dependence upon choice: they 
cannot be ſummoned, detained, or recalled. The 
impreſſion is ſudden, and the effect often painful. 

By the term ſeconbſight, ſeems to be meant a 
mode of ſeeing, ſuperadded to that which nature 
generally beſtows. In the Earſe it is called Tarſch „ 
which ſignifies likewiſe a ſpecre or a viſion. I 
know not, nor 1s it likely that the Highlanders 
ever examined, whether by Taiſch, uſed for ſecon@ 
ſight, they mean the power of ſeeing, or the _ 
ſeen. | 

I do not find it to 0 true, as it is reported, that 
to the ſecond ſight nothing is preſented but phan- 
toms of evil. Good ſeems to have the ſame pro- 
portion in thoſe viſionary ſcenes, as it obtains in 
real life : almoſt all remarkable events have evil 
for their baſis ;. and are either miſeries incurred, or 
miſeries eſcaped. Our fenſe is ſo much ſtronger 
of what we ſuffer, than of what we enjoy, that the 
ideas of pain predominate in almoſt every mind. 
What is recollection but a revival of vexations, or 
hiſtory but a record of wars, treaſons, and calami- 
ties | Death, which is conſidered as the greateſt 
evil, happens to all. 'The greateſt good, be it what 
it will, is the lot but of a part. 

That they ſhould often fee death is to be expe 

ed; becauſe death is an event frequent and i import- 
ant. But they ſee likewiſe more pleaſing inci- 
dents. 


m oft part, to the mean and the ignorant. 
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dents. A gentleman told me, that when he had: 
once gone far from his own ifland; one of his la- 
bouring ſervants predicted his return, and deſcri- 
bed the livery of his attendant, which he had never 
worn at home; and which had been, without any 


previous deſign, occafionallyMiven him. 


Our defire of information was keen, and our 


inquiry frequent. Mr Boſwell's frankneis and gai- 


ety made every. body communicative; and we 


heard many tales of theſe airy ſhows, with more or. 
leſs evidence and diſtinctneſs. 


It is the common talk of the Lowland Scots, 
that the notion of the ſecond fight is wearing away 


with other ſuperſtitions ; and that its reality is no 
longer ſuppoſed, but by the groſſeſt people. How 
far its prevalence ever extended, or what ground. 
it has loſt, I know not. The iſlanders ot all de- 
grees, whether of rank or underſtanding, univer- 
fally admit it; except the miniſters, who univer- 
fally deny it, and are ſuſpected to deny it, in conſe- 
quence of a ſyſtem, againſt conviction. One of. 
them honeſtly told me, that he came to Sky with. 
a reſolution not to believe it. 

Strong reaſons for incredulity will readily occur.. 
This ſaculty of ſeeing things out of ſight is local, 
and commonly uſeleſs. It is a breach of the com- 
mon order of things, without any viſible reaſon er 
perceptible beneſit. It is aſcribed only to a people 
very little enlightened ; and among them, for the 


To- 
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To the confidence of theſe objections it may be 
replicd, that by preſuraing to determine what is fit, 
and what is beneficial, they preſuppoſe more know- 
edge of the univerfal ſyſtem than man has attain- 
ed; and therefore depend upon principles too com- 
plicated and extenſive for our comprehenſion; and 
that there can be no ſecurity in the conſequence, 
when the premiſes are not underſtood; that the 
ſecond ſight is only wonderful becauſe it is rare, 
For, conſidered in itſelf, it involves no more diſſi- 
culty than dreams, or perhaps than the regular ex- 
erciſe of the cogitative faculty; that a general opi- 
nion of communicative impulſes, or viſionary repre- 
ſentations, has prevailed in all ages and all nations; 
that particular inſtances have been given with ſuch 
evidence, as neither Bacon nor Bayle has been able to 
reſiſt; that ſudden impreſſions, which. the event has 
verified, havebeen felt by more than own or publiſh 
them; that the ſecond fight of the Hebrides im- 
-plies only the local frequency of a power, which 
is nowhere totally unknown; and that where we 
are unable to decide by antecedent reaſon, we 
muſt be content to yield to the force of teſtimo- 
ny. | 1 tx | 
By pretenſion to ſecond fight, no profit was 
ever ſought or gained. It is an involuntary affec- 
tion, in which neither hope nor fear are known to 
have any part. Thoſe who profeſs to feel it, do 
not boaſt of it as a privilege, nor are conſidered by 
others as advantageouſly diſtinguiſhed. They 


have 


— — 
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have no temptation to feign; and their hearers 
have no motive to encourage the impoſture. 

To talk with any of theſe ſeers is not eaſy, 
There is one living in Sky, with whom we would 
have gladly converſed; but he was very groſs and 
ignorant, and knew no Engliſh. - The proportion 
in theſe countries of the poor to the rich is ſuch, 
that if we ſuppoſe the quality to be accidental, it 
can very rarely happen to a man of education; 
and yet on ſuch men it has ſometimes fallen. 
There is now a ſecond ſighted gentleman in the 
Highlands, who complains of the terrors to which 
he is expoſed. 

The foreſight of the ſeers is not always pre- 
ſeience: they are impreſſed with images, of which 
the event only ſhews them the meaning. They 
tell what they have ſeen to others, who are at that 
time not more knowing than themſelves, but may 


become at laſt very adequate witneſſes, by mann 


ring the narrative with its verification. 

To collect ſufficient teſtimonies for the ſatisfac- 
tion of the public, or of ourſelves, would have re- 
quired more time than we could beſtow. There is, 
againſt it, the ſeeming analogy of things confuſed- 
ly ſeen, and little underſtood; and for it, the indi- 
ſtinct cry of national perſuaſion, which may be 


perhaps reſolved at laſt into prejudice and tradi- 


tion. I never could advance my curioſity to con- 


viction; but came away at laſt only willing to be- 


lie ve. 
As 
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As there ſubſiſts no longer in the iſlands much 
of that peculiar and diſcriminative form of life, of 
which the idea had delighted our imagination, we 
were willing to liſten to ſuch accounts of paſt times 
as would be given us. But we ſoon found what 
memorials were to be expected from an illiterate 
people, whoſe whole time is a ſeries of diſtreſs; 
where every morning is labouring with expedients 
for the evening; and where all mental pains or plea- 
ſure aroſe from the dread of winter, the expecta- 
tion of ſpring, the caprices of their chiefs, and the 
motions of the neighbouring clans ; where there 
was neither ſhame from ignorance, nor pride in 
knowledge; neither curioſity to inquire, nor We 
to communicate. | 
The Chiefs indeed were exempt from urgent- 
penury, and daily difficulties ; and in their houſes 
were preſerved what accounts remained of paſt a- 
ges. But the Chiefs were ſometimes ignorant and 
careleſs, and ſometimes kept bufy by turbulence 
and contention; and one generation of ignorance 
effaces the whole ſeries of unwritten hiſtory; 
Books are faithful repoſitories, which may be a a 
while negleRed or forgotten; but when they are 
opened again, will again impart their inſtruction; 
memory once interrupted, is not to be recalled. 
Written learning is a fixed luminary, which, after 
the cloud that had hidden it has paſt away, is again 
bright in its proper ſtation. Tradition is but a 
ö O oats 7 
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meteor, which, if once its falls, cannot be-rekiud- 
led. 


It ſeems to be univerſally ſuppoſed, that much 


of the local hiſtory was preſerved by the Bards, of 
whom one is ſaid to have been retained by every 
great family. . After. theſe-Bards were ſome of my 

_ Grit inquiries 3 and I received ſuch anſwers as, for 
a while, made me pleaſe myſelf with wy increaſe of 
knowledge; for I had not then learned how to 
eſtimate the narration of a Highlander. 


They ſaid that a great family had a Bard and a 


Senachi, who were the poet and hiſtorian of the 
houſe; and an old gentleman told me that he re- 
memembered one of each. Here was a dawn of 
intelligence. Of men that had lived within me- 
mory, ſome certain knowledge might be attained. 


Though the office had ceaſed, its effects might 


continue; the poems might be found, though there 
Was no poet. * 


Another converſation indeed informed me, that 


the ſame man was both Bard and Senachi. This 


var iat ion diſcouraged me; but as the practice might 


be different in different times, or at the ſame time 
in different families, there was yet no reaſon for 
ſuppoſing that I muſt neceſſarily ſit down in total 


ignorance. 

Scon after 1 was told by a gentleman, who is 
generally acknowledged the greateſt maſter of He- 
bridian antiquities, that there had indeed once been 
both Bards and Senachies; and that Senachi ſigni- 


fied 
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fied the-man of talk, or of converſation; but that 
neither Bard: nor Senachi had exiſted. for ſome 
centuries. I have no reaſon to ſuppoſe it exactly 
known at what time the cuſtom ceaſed, nor did it 
probably ceaſe in all houſes at once. But when» 
ever the. practice of recitation was- diſufed, the 


works, whether poetical or hiſtorical, . periſhed 


with the authors; for in thoſe times nothing had 
been written in the Earſe language. 

Whether the Man of Talk was a hiſtorian, whoſe 
office was to tell truth, or a ſtory · teller, like thoſe 
which were in the laſt century, and perhaps are 
now among the-Iriſh; whofe trade was only to 
amuſe, it now would be vain to inquire. 

Moſt of the domeſtic offices were, 1 believe, here- 
ditary; and probably the laureat of a clan was al- 
ways the ſon of the laſt laureat. The hiſtory of the 
race could no otherwiſe be communicated, or re- 
tained 3 but what genius could be expected in a 
poet by inheritance ?: 

The nation was wholly illiterate.” Neither bards 
nor Senachies could write or read; but if they were 
ignorant, there was no danger of detection; they 
were believed by thoſe whole vanity they flattered. 
The recital. of genealogies, which has been con- 


ſidered as very efficacious to the preſervation of a 
true ſeries of anceſtry, was anciently made, when 


the heir of the family came to manly: age. This 
practice has never ſubſiſted within time of memory, 
nor was much credit due to ſuch rehearſers, who 


Q-2. | might | 
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might obtrude fictitious pedigrees, either: to pleade 


their maſters, or to hide the ee of their 


own memories. 

Where the Chiefs * the Highlands have found 
the hiſtories of their deſcent is diſſicult to tell; for 
no Earſe genealogy was ever written. In general 
this only is evident, that the principal houſe of a 
elan muſt be very ancient, and that thoſe muſt 


have lived long in a place, of whom it is not. 


known when they came thither. 

Thus hopeleſs are all attempts to find any tra- 
ces of Highland learning. Nor are their primitive 
cuſtoms and ancient manner of life otherwiſe than 


very faintly and uncertainly remembered by the 


mona race. 
The peculiarities. which ſtrike the native als 2 


commercial country, proceeded in a great meaſure 
from the want of money. To the ſervants and de- 
pendents that were not n and. if an eſti- 
mate be made from the capacity of any of their 


old houſes which J have ſeen, their domeſtics could. 


have been but few, were appropriated certain por- 
tions of land for their ſupport. Macdonald has a 
piece of ground yet, called the Bards. or Senachies- 


field. When a beef was killed for the houſe, par- 


ticular parts were claimed as fees. by the ſeveral of- 
ficers, or workmen.. What was the. right of each 
1 have not learned. The head belonged to the 


{mith, and the udder of a cow tothe piper ; the 


weaver had likewiſe his. particular part; and fa 
many 


* 
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many pieces followed theſe preſcriptive claims, that 
the Laird's was at laſt but little. by 
The payment of rent in kind has been ſo long 
diſuſed in England, that it is totally forgotten. It 
was practiſed very lately in the Hebrides, and pro- 
bably ſtill continues, not only in St Kilda, where 
money is not yet known, but in others of the. 
ſmaller and remoter iſlands. It were; perhaps to- 
be deſired, that na change in this particular ſhould. 
bave been made. When the laird could only ca 
the produce of his lands, he was under he mens. — 
ty of reſiding upon them; and when the tenant 
could not convert his ſtock into more portable rich- 
es, he could never be tempted away from his farm, 
from the only place where he could be wealthy... 
Money confounds. ſubordination, by overpowering 
the diſtinctions of rank and birth, and weakens au- 
thority by ſupplying power of reſiſtance, or expe- 
dients for eicape. The feudal ſyſtem is formed for 
a nation employed in agriculture, and has never 
long kept its hold where gold and ſilver have be- 
come common. | 
Their arms were anciently the Claymore, or great 

two-handed ſword, and afterwards the two-edged 
ſword and target, or buckler, which was ſuſtained - 
on tlie left arm. In the midit of the target, which 
was made of wood, covered with leather, and ſtud- 
ded with mails, a ſlender lance, about two fect long, 
was ſometimes fixed; it was heavy and cumberous, 
and accordingly has for ſome time paſt been gra- 
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dually laid aſide. Very few targets were at Cul. 
loden. The dirk, or broad dagger, I am afraid, 
was of more uſe in private quarrels than in battles. 
The Lochaber-ax is only a flight alteration of the 
old Engliſh- bill. 

After all that has been ſaid of the force and ter- 
ror of the Highland ford, I could not find that 
the art af defence was any part of common educa- 
tion. The gentlemen were perhaps ſometimes ſkil- 
ful gladiators, but the common men had no other 
A than thoſe of violence and courage. Vet 
i well known, that the onſet of the Highlanders 
was very formidable. As an army cannot conſiſt 
ol philoſophers, a panic is eaſily. excited by any un- 
wonted mode of annoyance. New dangers are na- 
turally magnified; and men accuſtomed only to 
exchange bullets. at a diſtance; and rather to hear 
their enemies than ſee them, are diſcouraged and 
amazed when they find; themſelves encountered 
hand to hand, and catch the gl. am * ſteel flaſn- 
ing in their faces. 

The Highland weapons gave e for 
many-exertions of perſonal courage, and ſome- 
times for ſingle combats in the field; like thoſe- 
which occur ſo frequently. in fabulous wars. At. 
Falkirk, a gentleman now living, was, I fuppoſe af- 
ter the retreat of the King's. troops, engaged at a 
| diſtance from. the reſt with. an Iriſh dragoon. 
They were both ſkilful ſwordſmen, and the con- 
teſt was not eaſily decided: the dragoon at laſt 

; had 
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nad the advantage, and the Highlander called for 

quarter; but quarter was refuſed him, and the 

fight continued till he was reduced to defend him- 
ſelf upon his knee. At that inſtant one of the 
Macleods came to his reſcue; who, as it is ſaid, 
offered quarter to the dragoon, but he thought 
himſelf obliged to reject what he had before refu- 
ſed, and, as battle giveslittle time to deliberatey was 

immediately killed: 

Funerals were formerly folemnized by calling 
multitudes together, and entertaining them at great 
expence. This emulation of uſeleſs coſt has been 
for ſome time diſcouraged, and at laſt in the Iſle 
of Sky is almoſt ſupprefled. 

Of the Earſe language, as J underſtand nothing, 4 
I: cannot ſay more than J have been told. It is the 
rade - ſpeech. of a barbarons people, who had 
few. thoughts to expreſs, and were content, as 
they conceived: groſsly, to be groſsly under- 
ſtood. After what has been lately talked of 
Highland bards, and Highland genius, many will 
flartle when they are told, that the Earſe never 
was a written language; that there is not in the 
world an Earſe manuſcript a hundred years old; 
and that the ſounds of the Highlanders were never 
expreſſed by letters, till ſome little books of piety 
were tranſlated, and a metrical verſion of the 
Pfalms was made by the ſynod of Argyll. Who- 
ever therefore now writes -in- this language, ſpells 


according to his own perception of the ſound, and 


—ͤ—U —— — 


his own idea of the power of the letters. The 


Welſh and the Iriſh are cultivated tongues. The. 


Welſh, two hundred years ago, inſulted their En- 


gliſh neighbours for the inſtability of their ortho- 
graphy; while the Earſe merely floated. in the 
breath of the people, and could therefore receive 


little improvement. 


When a language begins to teem with books, 
it is tending to refinement; as thoſe who undertake 
to teach others muſt have undergone ſome labour 


in improving themſelves, they ſet a proportionate 
value on their own thoughts, and wiſh to enforce 


them by efficacious expreſſions; ſpeech becomes 
embodied and permanent; different modes and 
phraſes are compared, and the beſt obtains an eſta- 
bliſhment. By degrees one age . improves upon 
another. Exactneſs is firſt: obtained, and after 
wards elegance. But diction, merely vocal, is al- 
ways in its childhood. As no man leaves his elo- 
quence behind him, the new generations have all 
to learn. There may poſſibly be books without a 
poliſhed language, but there can be no poliſned lan- 


guage without books. 


bat the bards could. not read more than: the 
reſt of their countrymen, it. is reafonable to ſup- 


poſe; becauſe, if they had read, they could proba» 


bly have written; and how high. their compoſitions 
may reaſonably be rated, an inquirer may beſt 


judge, by conſidering what ſtores of imagery, what 


principles of ratiocination, what comprehenſion of 
konw- 
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knowledge, and what delicacy of elocution he ha; 
known. any man attain who: cannot read. The 
ſtate of the bards was yet more hopeleſs. He that 
cannot read, may. now converſe with thoſe that 
can; but the bard: was a barbarian among barbari« 
ans, who, knowing nothing himſelf, lived with o- 
thers that knew no more. 

There has lately been in the iſlands one of theſe 
illiterate poets, who hearing the Bible read at 
church, is ſaid:to-have turned the {acred hiſtorp 
into verſe. I heard part of a dial que, compoſed 
by him, tranſlated by a young lady in Mull, and 
thought it had more meaning than I expected 
from a man totally. uneducated; but he had ſome 
opportunities of knowledge; he lived amonga learn- 
ed people. After all that has been done for the 
inſtruction of the Highlanders, the antipathy be- 
tween their language and literature ſtill continues; 
and no man that has learned. only Earſe is, at this 
time, able to read. 

The Earſe has. many dialects, and * wounds 
uſed in ſome iſlands are not always known in others, 
In literate nations,. though the pronunciation, and, 
ſometimes the words of. common fpeech may dif- 
ter, as now in England, compared with the ſouth 
of Scotland, yet thereisawritte n diction, which 
pervades all dialects, and is underſtood in every pro- 
vince. But where the whole language is colloqui- 


al, he that has only one part, never gets the reſt; 


as he cannot get it but by change of reſidence. 
In 
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In an unwritten ſpeech, nothing that is not very 
ſhort is tranſmitted from one generation to ano- 


ther. Few have opportunities of hearing a long g 
compoſition often enough to learn it, or have incli- 


nation to repeat it fo often as is neceſſary to retain 
it; and what is once forgotten is loſt for ever. I 
believe there cannot be recovered, in the whole 


Earſe language, five hundred lines of which there 


is any evidence to prove them a hundred years 
old. Yet I hear that the father of Oſſian boaſts 


of two cheſts more of ancient poetry, which he 


ſuppreſſes, becauſe they are too good for the En- 
glifke.. 

He that goes into the- Highlands with a mind: 
naturally acquieſcent, and a credulity eager for 
wonders, may come back with an opinion very dif- 
ferent from mine; for the inhabitants knowing 
the ignorance of all ſtrangers in their language and 
antiquities, perhaps are not very ſcrupulous adhe- 
rents to truth; yet I do not ſay that they deliber- 
ately ſpeak ſtudied falſehood, or have a ſettled. 


purpoſe to deceive. They have inquired and con- 


_ fidered little, and do not always feel their own ig-- 


norance. . They are not much accuſtomed to be in- 
terrogated by others; and ſeem never to have 
thought upon interrogating themſelves; ſo that 
if they do not know what they tell to be true, 
they likewiſe do not diſtinctly perceive it to be 
— - 5 U 
MreBoſwell was very diligent in his inquiries; 
24 and. 
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and the reſult of his inveſtigations was, that the an- 
ſwer to the ſecond queſtion was commonly ſuch 
as nullified the anſwer to the firſt. | 

We were a while told, that they had an old tran: 
lation of the ſcriptures; and told it till it would 
appear obſtinaey to inquire again. Yet by conti- 
tinued accumulation of queſtions we found, that 
the tranſlation meant, if any meaning there were, 
was nothing elſe than the Iriſh Bible. 

We heard of manuſcripts that were, or that had 
been in the hands of ſomebody's father, or grand- 
father; but at laſt we had no reaſon to believe 
they were other than Iriſh. Martin mentions Iriſh, 
but never any Earſe manuſcripts to be found in the 
lands in his time. 

I ſuppoſe my opinion of the poems of Offian is 
already diſcovered. I believe they never exiſted 
in any other form than that which we have ſeen. 
The editor, or author, never could ſhew-the orig 
nal; nor can it be ſhewn by any other; to revenge 
reaſonable incredulity, by refuſing evidence is a de- 
| gree of inſolence, with which the world is not yet 
| acquainted ; and (ſtubborn audacity is the laſt re- 
fiuge of guilt. It would be eaſy to thew it if he 

hadi it; but whence could it be had ? It is too long | 

to be remembered, and the language formerly had 
nothing written. He has doubtleſs inſerted names 
that circulate in popular ſtories, and may have 
tranſlated ſome wandering ballads, if any can be 
found; and the names, and ſome of the images 
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being recollected, make an inaccurate auditor ima- 
| gine, by the help of Galedonian bigotry, hah! he 
" has formerly heard the whole. | 
VM 1 aſked a very learned miniſter in Sky, who 
Had uſed all the arts to make me believe the ge- 
"nuineneſs of the book, whether at laſt-he believed 
it himſelf ? but he would not anſwer, He wiſhed 
me to be deceived, for the honour of his country; 
but would not directly and formally deceive me. 
| Yet has this man's teſtimony been publicly produ- 
| ced, as one that held Fingal-to be the work of Of- 
ſian. 


It is ſaid, that ſome men of integrity profeſs to 
have heard parts of it, but they all heard them 
| when they were boys; and it was never ſaid that 
any of them could recite fix lines. They remem- 
ber names, and perhaps ſome proverbial ſenti- 
ments; and, having no diſtinct ideas, coin a reſem- 
blance without an original. Ihe perſuaſion of the 
| Scots, however, is far from-univerſal and in a queſ- 
tion ſo capable of proof, why fhould doubt be ſuf- 
ſered to continue? The editor has been heard to 
_ Jay, that. part of the poem was received by him, 
5 in the Saxon character. He has then found, by 
ö ſome peculiar fortune, an unwritten language writ- 
| 


ten ina character which the natives Probably 1 ne- 


ver beheld. 
I have yet fi Te nd e but in the 


publiſher, yet I am far from certainty, that ſome | 
tranſlations have not been lately made, that may | 
now | 
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now be obtruded as parts of the original work. 
Credulity on one part is a ſtrong temptation to de- 
ceit on the otheggeſpecially to deceit of which no per- 
ſonal injury is the conſequente, and which flatters 
the author with his own ingenuity. The Scots 
have ſomething to plead for their eaſy reception of 
an improbable fiction: they are ſeduced by their 
fondnels for their ſuppoſed anceſtors. A Scotch» 
man mult be a very ſturdy moralit who does not 
love Scotland better than truth; ke will always 
love it better than inquiry: and if falſchood flat- 
ters his vanity, will not be very diligent. to dete & 
it. Neither ought the Engliſh to be much influ- 
enced by Scotch authority; for of the pait and 
preſent ſtate of the whole Earſe nation, the Low- 
landers are at leaſt as ignorant as ourſelves. To 
be ignorant is painful; but it is dangerous to 
quiet our uneaſineſs by the deluſive opiate of haſ- 
ty perſuaſion. 

But this is the age in which thoſe who could 
not read have been ſuppoſed to write, in which 
the giants of antiquated romance have been exhi- 
bited as realities. If we know little of the ancient 
Highlanders, let us not fill the vacuity with Oſſian. 
If we have not ſearched the Magellani: regions, 
let us however forvear to people them with: Pata- 
gons. 

Having waited ſome days at Armide!, we were 
flattered at laſt with a wind that promiſed to con- 
vey us to Mull. We went on board a boat that 

P was 


was taking in kelp, and left the Ifle of Sky behind 
| ns. We were doomed to experience, like others, 
1 the danger of truſting to the wind, which blew a- 
2F gainſt vs, in a ſhort time, with ſuch violence, that 
we, being no ſeaſoned ſailors, were willing to call 
a it a tempeſt. I was ſea-ſick and lay down. Mr 
| Boſwell kept the deck. "The maſter knew not 
| well whither to go; and our difficulties might, per- 
$ haps have filled a very pathetic page, had not Mr 
Maclean of Col, who, with every other qualification 
[ | which inſular life requires, is a very active and ſkil- 
| 
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ful mariner, piloted us fafe into his own har- 
Hour. 


In the morning we found ourſelves underthe Hle 
M0 of Col, where we landed, and paſſed the firft 


f day and night with Captain Maclean; a gentleman 
1 who bas lived ſome time in the Eaſt Indies, but 


having dethroned no Nabob, is not too rich to ſet- 
tle in his own country. | 
\ 4 Next day the wind was fair, and we might have 
} : had ancafy paſſage to Mull; but having, contrarily 
; to our own intention, landed upon a new ſand, we 
would not leave it wholly unexamined. We there- 
fore ſuffered the veſſel to depart without us, and 
truſted the ſkies for another wind, 
Mr Maclean of Col, having a very numerous fa- 
mily, has, for ſome time paſt, reſided at Aberdeen, 
” a that 
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that he may ſuperintend their education, and leaves 
the young gentleman, our friend, to govern his do- 
minions, with the full power of a Highland Chief. 
By the abſence of the Laird's family, our entertain- 
ment was made more difficult, becauſe the Houſe 
was in a great degree disfurniſhed ; but young 
Col's kindneſs and activity ſupphed all defects, and 


procured us more than ſufficient accommodation. 


Here J firſt mounted a little Highland ſteed; 


and if there had been many ſpectators, ſhould have | 


been ſomewhat aſhamed of my figure in the march. 
The horſes of the iſlands, as of other barren coun- 
tries; are very low: they are indeed muſculous 
and ſtrong, beyond what their ſize gives reaſon for 
expecting ; but a bulky man upon one of their 
backs makes a very diſproportionate appearance. 


From the habitation of Captain Maclean, we 


went to Grifſipol, but called by the way on Mr 
Hector Maclean, the miniſter of Col, whom we 
found in a hut, that is, a houſe of only one floor, 
but with windows and chimney, and not inelegant- 


ly furniſhed. Mr Maclean has the reputation of 


creat learning; he is ſeventy-ſeven years old, but: 
not infirm, with a look of venerable dignity, ex- 
ceiling what I remember in any other man. 

His converſation was not unſuitable to his ap- 
pearance. I loſt ſome of his good-will, by treating 
a heretical writer with more regard than, in his o- 
pinion, a heretic could deſerve. I honoured, his 
orthodoxy, and did not much cenſure his aſperity. 


3 | A man 
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A man who has ſettled his opinions, does not love 
to have the tranquillity of his conviction diſturbed ; 
and at feventy-feven it is time to be in earneſt. 

Mention was made of the Earſe tranſlation of 
the New Teſtament, which has been lately pub. 
liſhed, and of which the learned Mr Maequeen of 
Sky ſpoke with commendation ; but Mr Maclean 
ſaid he did not uſe it, becauſe he could make the 
text more intelligible to his auditors by an extem- 
porary verſion... From this J inferred, that the 
language of the tranſlation was not the language of 


the idle of Col. 


He has no public edifice for the exerciſe of his 
miniſtry; ; and can officiate to no greater number, 
than 2 room can contain, and the room of a hut 
is not very large. This is all the opportunity of 
worſhip that is now granted to the inhabitants of 


the iſland, ſome of whom muſt travel thither per- 


haps ten miles. Two chapels were erected by their 
anceſtors, of which I ſaw the ſkeletons, which now 
ſtand faithful witneſſes of the e of Refor- 
mation. | 
The want of churches is not the only impedi- 
ment to piety : there is likewiſe a want of Mini- 


ters. A pariſh often contains more iſlands than 


one; and each iſland can have the miniſter only 
in its own turn. At Raaſa they had, I think, a 
right to ſervice only every third Sunday. All the 
proviſion made by the preſent eccleſiaſtical conſti- 
2 for the inhabitants of about a. hundred 

ſquare 
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ſquare miles, is a prayer and ſermon in a little room, 
once in three weeks: and even this. parſimonious 
diſtribution is at the mercy of the weather: and 
in thoſe iſlands where the Miniſter does not reſide, 
it is impoſſible to tell how many weeks or monti:s. 
may pals without any public exerciſe of religion. 


CRISSIPOL IN COL. 


After a ſhort converſation with Mr Maclean, 
we went on to Griſſipol, a houſe and farm tenant- 
ed by Mr Macſweyn, where L ſaw more of the an- 
c:ent life of a Highlander that I had yet found. 
Mrs Macſweyn could. ſpeak. no Engliſh, and had 
never ſeen any other places than the iſlands of Sky, 
Mull, and Coll-:. but. ſhe was hoſpitable and good- 
humoured, and ſpread her table with ſufficient li- 
berality.. We found. tea here, as in every other 
place, but our ſpoons were of horn. 

The houſe of Griſſipol ſtands by a brook very 
elear and quick; which is, I ſuppoſe, one of the 
moſt copious. ſtreams- in the iſland. This place 
was the ſcene of an action, much celebrated in the 
traditional hiſtory of. Col, but which probably no 
two relaters will tell alike. | 

Some time, in the obſcure ages, Macneil of Bar- 
ra married the Lady Maclean, who had the iſle of 
Col for ber jointure. Whether Macreil detained. 
Col, when the widow was dead, or whether ſhe li- 
ved fo long as to make her heirs impatient, is per- 


— haps 
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haps not now known. The younger fon, called 
John Gerves, or John the Giant, a man. of great 
ſtrength, who was then in Ireland, either for ſafe- 
ty, or for education, dreamed of recovering his in- 
hEritance z and getting ſome adventurers together, 
which in thoſe unſettled times was not hard to 
do, invaded Col. He was driven away, but was 


not difcouraged, and collecting new followers, in 


three years came again with fifty men. In his 
way he ſtopped at Arteriniſh in Morvern, where 
his uncle was priſoner to Macleod, and was then 
with his enemies in a tent. Maclean took with 
him only one ſervant, whom he ordered to ſtay at 


the outſide; and where he ſhould ſee the tent 


preſſed outwards, to ſtrike with his dirk; it being 


the intention of Maclean, as any man provoked. 


him, to lay hands upon him, and puſh him back. 


He entered the tent alone, with his Lochaber-axe 
In his hand, and ſtruck ſuch terror into the whole 
aſſembly, that they diſmiſſed his uncle. 


When he landed at Col, he faw the centinel, 


_ who kept watch towards the fea, running off to 


Griſſi ipol, to give Macneil, who was there with a 
hundred and twenty men, an account of the inva- 
fion. Fe told Macgil, one of his followers, that 
if he intercepted that dangerous intelligence, by 
catching the courier, he would give him certain 


lands in Mull. Upon this promiſe, Macgill pur- 


ſued the _—_— and either killed, or ſtopped 
bim; 
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him; and his poſterity, till very lately, held the 
lands in Mull. 


The alarm being thus prevented, he came unex- 
pectedly upon Macneil. Chiefs were in thoſe days 
never wholly unprovided for an enemy. A fight 
enſued, in which one of their followers is ſaid to 
have given an extraordinary proof of activity, by 
bounding backwards over the brook of Griſſipol. 
Macneil being killed, and many of his clan deſtroy · 
ed, Maclean took poſſrſſion of the iſland, which 
the Macneils attempted. to conquer by. another in- 
vaſion, but were defeated and repulſed. 

Maclean, in his turn, invaded the eſtate of the 
Macneils, took the caſtle of Brecacig, and conquer- 
ed the iſie of Barra, which he held for ſeven ns. 
and then reſtored it to the heirs. 


CASTLEOF COL. 


From Griſſipol, Mr Maclean: conducted us to 
his father's ſeat ; a neat new houſe, erected near 
the old caſtle, I think, by the laſt proprietor. 
Here we were allowed to take our ſtation, and li- 
ved very commodiouſly, while we waited for mode- 
rate weather and a fair wind, which we did not 16 
ſoon obtain, but we had time to get ſome informa» 
tion of the preſent ſtate of Cob partly by inquiry, 
and partly by occaſional excurſions. 

Col is computed to be thirteen miles in length, 

and 
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and three in breadth. Both the ends are the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Argyle, but the middle be- 
longs to Maclean, who is called Col, as the only 
Laird. 1 

Col is not properly rocky; it is rather one con- 
tinued rock, of a ſurface much diverſified with pro- 
tuberances, and covered with a thin layer of earth, 
which is often broken, and diſcovers the ſtone. 
Such a ſoil is not for plants that ſtrike deep roots; 
and perhaps in the whole iſland nothing has ever 
yet grown to the height of a table. The unculti- 
vated parts are clothed with heath, among which 
induſtry has interſperſed ſpots of graſs and corn ; 
but no attempt has yet been made tayraiſe a tree. 
Young Col, who has a very laudable deſire of im- 
proving his patrimony, purpoſes ſome time to plant 
an orchard ;. which, if it be ſheltered by a wall, may 
perhaps ſucceed. He has introduced the culture of 
turnips, of which he has a field, where the whole 
work was performed by his own hand: His inten- 
tion is to provide food for-his cattle in the winter. 
This innovation was conſidered by Mr Macſweyn 
as the idle project of a young head, heated with 
Engliſh fancies ; but he has now found that turnips. 
will really grow, and. that SE theep and COWS 
will rea ly eat them. 

- By ſuch acquiſitions as thefe, the Hebrides may 
in time riſe above their annual diſtreſs. Wherever 
heath will grow, there is reaſon to think ſome- 
thing better may draw nouriſhment 5 and by trying; 
_ N 


% 
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the production of other places, plants will be found 


ſuitable to every ſoil. — 

Col has many lochs, ſome of which have trouts 
and ecis, and others have never yet been ſtocked: 
another proof of the negligence of the Iſlanders, 
who might take fiſh in the inland waters, when 
they cannot go to fea. 

Their quadrupeds are horſes, cows, ſheep, and 
goats. They have neither deer, hares, nor rab- 
bits. They have no vermin, except rats, which 
have been lately brought thither by ſea, as to other 
places; and are free from ſerpents, frogs, and 
toads. | 

The harveſt in Col, and in Lewis, is ripe ſooner 


than in Sky, and the winter in Col is never cold; 


but very tempeſtuous. I know not that I ever 
heard the wind ſo loud in any other place; and 


Mr Boſwell obſerved, that its noiſe was all its own, 


for there were no trees to increaſe it. | 
; Noiſe is not the worſt effect of the tempeſts ; for 
they have thrown the ſand from the ſhore over a 
conſiderable part of the land; and it is ſaid ſtill to 
encroach and deſtroy more and more paſture ; but 
I am not of opinion, that by any ſurveys or land- 
marks, its limits have been ever fixed, or its pro- 
greſſion aſcertained. If one man has confidence 
enough to ſay, that it advances, nobody can bring 
any proof to ſupport him in denying it. The rea- 
ſon why it is not ſpread to a greater extent, ſeems 


to be, that the wind and rain come almoſt toge- 
ther, 
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ther, and that it is made cloſe and heavy by. the 
wet before the ſtorms can put it in motion. 80 
thick is che bed, and ſo ſmall the particles, that if 
a traveller ſhould be caught by a ſudden. guſt in 
dry weather, he would find it very difficult to 
eſcape with life. 

For natural curioſities, I was ſhown only two 
great males, of ſtone, which lie looſe upon the 
ground; one on the top of a hill, and the other at 
a ſmall diſtance from the bottom. They certainly 
were never put into their preſent places by human 
ftrength or {kill ; and though an earthquake might 
have broken off the lower ſtone, and rolled it into 
the valley, no account can be given of the other, 
which lies on the hill, unleſs, which 1 forgot to 
examine, there be ſtill near it ſome higher rock, 
from which it might be torn. All nations have a 
tradition, that their earlieſt anceſtors were giants, 
and theſe ſtones are faid | to. have been thrown up 
and down by a giant and his miſtreſs. There are ſo 
many more important things, of which human 
knowledge can give no account, that it may be for- 
given us, if we ſpeculate no longer on two ſtones 
in Col. 

This Ifland is very populous.. About nine-and- 
twenty years ago the fencible men of Col were 
_ reckoned one hundred and forty, which is the fixth 
ol eight hundred and forty ; and probably ſome 
. contrived to be left out of the liſt. The Miniſter 
wild us, that a few years ago the. inbabitants were- 

eight. 
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eight hundred, between the ages of ſeven and of 
ſeventy. Round numbers are ſeldom exact. But 
in this caſe the authority is good, and the etror 
likely to be little. If to the eight hundred be add- 
ed what the laws of computation require, they will 
be increaſed to at leaſt a thouſand; and if the di- 
menſions of the country have been accurately 
related, every mile maintains more than twenty- 
five. | | 

This proportion of habitation is greater than the 
appearance of the country ſeems to admit; for 
wherever the eye wanders, it ſees much waſte 
and little cultivation. I am more inclined to ex- 
tend the land, of which no meaſure has ever been 
taken, than to diminifh the people, who have been 
really numbered. Let it be ſuppoſed, that a com- 
puted mile contains a mile-and a half, as was com- 
monly found true in the menſuration of the Eng- 
liſh roads, and we ſhall then allot nearly twelve to 
a mile, which agrees much better with ocular ob- 
ſervation. : 


Here, as m Sky and other Iflands, are the Laird, 
the Tackſmen, and the under tenants. 


Mr Maclean the Laird, has very extenſive poſ- 


ſeſſions, being proprietor, not only of far the great- 


er part of Col, but of the extenſive Hland of Rum, 
and a very conſiderable territory in Mull. 

Rum is one ofthe larger Iflands, almoſt ſquare, 
and therefore of great capacity in proportion to its 


Aides. By the uſual method of eſtimating compu- 


ted 
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ted extent, it may contain more than a hundred 
and twenty ſquare miles. 
It originally belonged to Clanronald, and was 
| purchaſed by Col; who, in ſome diſpute about the 
bargain, made Clanronald priſoner, and kept him 
nine months in confinement. Its owner repreſents - 
it as mountainous, rugged, and barren. In the hills 
there are red deer. The horſes are very ſmall, 
but of a breed eminent for beauty. Col, not long 
ago, bought one of them from a tenant ; who told 
him, that as he was of a ſhape uncommanly ele- 
gant, he could not ſell him but at a high price; 
and that whoever had him ſhould pay a guinea and 
a half. 
There are ſaid to be in Barra, a race of hories 

yet ſmaller, of which the higheſt i is not above thir- 
ty-ſix inches. | 

The rent of Rum is not great. Mr Maclean de- 
clared, that he ſhould be very rich, if he could ſet 
his land at twopence halfpenny an acre. The in- 
habitants are fifty-eight families, who continued 
Papiſts for ſome time after the Laird became a 
Proteſtant. Their adherence to their old religion 
was ſtrengthened by the countenance of the Laird's 
Gfter, a zealous Romaniſt, till one Sunday, as they 
were going to maſs under the conduct of their pa- 
troneſs, Maclean met them on the way, gave one 
of them a blow on the head with a yellow ſtick, I 
ſuppoſe a cane, for which the Earſe had no name, 


and drove them to the kirk, from which they have 
; never 
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never departed. Since the uſe of this method of 
converſation, the inhabitants of Egg and Canna, 
who continue Papiſts, call the Proteſtantiſm of 
Rum, the religion of the Yellow Stick. 

The only Popiſh Iſlands are Egg and Canna. 
Lag i is the principal Iſland of a pariſh, in which, 
though he has no congregation, the Proteſtant Mi- 
niſter reſides. J have heard of nothing curious in it, 
but the cave in which a former generation of the 
Iſlanders were ſmothered by Macleod.- 

If we had travelled with more leifare, it had not 
been fit to have ne eglected the Popiſh Iſlands. 
Popery is favourable to ceremony; and among 
ignorant nations, ceremony is the only preſerva- 
tive of tradition. Since proteſtantiſm was extend. 
ed to the favage parts of Scotland, it has per- 
haps been one of the chief labours of the Miniſters 
to aboliſh ſtated obſervances, becauſe they conti- 
nued the remembrance of the former religion. We 
therefore who came to hear old traditions, and ſee 
antiquated manners, ſhould probably have found 
them amongſt the papiſts. 8 

Canna, the other Popiſh Iſland, ale to Clan- 
ronald. It is ſaid to compriſe more than twelve 
miles of land, and yet maintains as many nn 
tants as Rum. n 

We were at Col under the protection of the 
young Laird, without any of the diſtreſſes, which 
Mr Pennant, in a fit of fimple credulity, ſeems to 
think almoſt worthy of an clegy by Oſſian. Where- 


Q ever 
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ever we roved, we were pleaſed to ſee the rever- 
ence with which his ſubjects regarded him. He 
did not endeavour to dazzle them by any magnifi- 
cence of dreſs: his only diſtinction was a feather 
in his bonnet; but as ſoon as he appeared, they 
forſook their work and cluſtered about him: he 
took them by the hand, and they ſeemed mutually 
delighted. He has the proper diſpoſition of a 
Chieſtain, and ſeems deſirous to continue the cuſ- 
toms of his houſe. The bagpiper played regularly, 
when dinner was ſerved, whoſe perſon and dreſs 
made a good appearance; and he brought no diſ- 
grace upon the family of Rankin, which has long 
ſupplied the Lairds of Col with hereditary mu- 
ick. | 2 

The ritkimencef. Col ſeem to.live 1 leſs dig- 
45 and convenience than thoſe of Sky; where 
they had good houſes, and tables not only plentiful, 

but delicate. In Col only two houſes pay the win- 
dow tax; for only two have fix windows, which, 1 
ſuppoſe, are the Laird's and Mr Macſweyn's. 

The rents have, till within ſeven years, been paid 
in kind, but the tenants finding that cattle and corn 
varied in their price, deſired for the ſuture to give 
their landlord money; which, not having yet arri- 
ved at the philoſophy of commerce, they conſider 

2s being every year of the {ame value. 

We were tcld of a particular mode of underte- 
pure. The Tackſman admits ſome of his inferior 
neighbours to the cultivation of bis grounds, on 

| condition 
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condition that performing all the work, and giving 
a third part of the ſeed, they ſhall keep a certain 
number of cows, theep, and goats, and reap a third 
part of the harveſt- Thus by leſs than the gy 
of two acres they pay the rent of one. 

There are tenants below the rank of Tackſwen, 
that have got ſmaller tenants under them; for in 
every place, where money is not the general equi» 
valent, there muſt be ſome whoſe labour is immedi- 
ately paid by daily food. 

A country that has no money, is by no means 
convenient for beggars, both becauſe ſuch countries 
are commonly poor, aid becauſe charity requires 
ſome trouble and ſome thought... A penny is eaſi- 
ly given upon the firſt impulſe of compaſſion, or 
impatience; of. importunity; but few will deliberate- 
ly ſearch their cupboards or their granaries to had 

- out ſomething to give. A penny is likewiſe eaſily 
ſpent; but victuals, if they are unprepared, require 
houſe-room, and fire, and utenſils, which the beg- 
gar knows not where to find... 

Yet beggars there ſometimes are, who wander 
from iſland to Iſland-. We had, in our paflage to 
Mull, the company of a woman and her child, who 
had exhauſted the charity of Col... The arrival of 
a beggar on an Ifland is accounted a ſiniſtrous e- 
vent. Every body conſiders that he ſhall have the 
leſs for what he gives away. Their alms, I believe, 
is. generally oat- meal. 

Near to Col is another Iſland called Tireye, emi- 
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nent for its fertility. Though it has but half the- 
extent of Rum, it ſo well peopled, that there 
have appeared, not long ago, nine hundred and: 
fourteen at a funeral. The plenty of this iſland 
enticed beggars to it, who ſeemed ſo burdenſome 
to the inhabitants, that a formal compact was 
drawn up, by which they obliged themſelves to 
grant no more relief to caſual wanderers, becauſe 
they had among them an indigent woman of high 
birth, whom they confidered as entitled to all that 
they could ſpare. I have read the ſtipulation, 
which was indited with juridical formality, but was 
never-made valid” by regular ſubſcription. 

If the inhabitants of Col have nothing to-give, it 
is not that they are oppreſſed by their landlord :- 
their leaſes ſeem to be very profitable. One farm- 
er, who pays only ſeven pounds a year, has main- 
tained ſeven daughters and three ſons, of whom- 
the eldeſt is educated at Aberdeen for the mini- 
ſtry; and now, at every vacation, N a ſchool in 
Col. 
Life is here, in ſome reſpects, improved beyond 
the condition of ſomè other Iſlands. In Sky what 
is wanted can only be bought, as the arrival of 
ſome wandering pedlar may afford an opportuni- 
ty; but in Col there is a ſtanding ſhop, and in 
Mull there are two. A ſhop in the Iflands, as in 
other places of little frequentation, is a repoſitory 
of every thing requiſite for common uſe. Mr Boſ- 
well's journal was filled, and he bought ſome pa- 
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per in Col. To a man that ranges the ſtreets of; 
London, where he is tempted to contrive wants for 
the pleaſure of ſupplying them, a ſhop affords no 
image worthy of attention; but in an Iſland, it 
turns the balance of exiſtence. between good and. 
evil. To live in perpetual want of little things, is 
_— not indeed of torture, but of conſtant vexa-- 

I have in Sky had ſome difficulty to find 
_ for a letter; and if a. woman breaks her needle,.. 
the work is at a ſtop... : 

As it is, the Iſlanders are obliged to content: 
hana ves with ſuccedaneous means for many 
common purpoſes. 1 have ſeen the chief man of 
a.very wide diſtrict riding with a halter for a bri- 
dle, and governing his hobby witk a wooden curb. 
| The people of Col, however, do not want dex- 
terity to ſupply. ſome. of their neceſſities. Several 
arts which make trades, and demand apprentice- - 
ſhips in great cities, are here. the practices of daily: 
economy. In every houſe candles are made, both. 
moulded and dipped. Their wicks are ſmall ſhred, - 
of linen cloth. They all know how to extract: 
from the Cuddy, oil for their lamps. They all tan 
ſkins, and make brogues. 

As we travelled through Sky, we 3 many cots- 
tages, but.they very frequently. ſtood ſingle on the - 
naked ground. . In Col, where the hills opened a 
place convenient for habitation,” we found a petty - 
village, of which every hut had a little garden ad- 
joining; thus they made an appearance of ſocial com- 
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merce and mutual offices; and of ſome attention to 
convenience and future ſupply. There is not in 
the Weſtern Iſlands any collection of buildings that 
ean make pretenſions. to be called a town, except 
in the Ile of Lewis, which I have not ſeen 

If Lewis is diſtinguiſhed. by a town, Col has alfo. 
Smechin g peculiar. The young Laird has at- 
tempted what no iſlander perhaps ever thought on. 
He has begun a road capable of a wheelcarriage. 
He has carried it about a mile, and will continue ie 
by annual elongation from his houſe to the hare 
bour. | "IS. 2A 2 5 Py 

Of taxes here is no reaſon for complaining; they 
are paid by. a very eaſy. compoſition: The malt- 
tax for Col is twenty fhillings.. Whiſky. is very: 
plentiful : there are ſeveral ſtills in the Ifland, and 
more is made than the inhabitants conſume. 

The great buſineſs of inſular policy is now to- 
keep the people in their own: country. As the 
world has been let in upon them, they have heard 
of bappier climates, and lefs arbitrary government; 
and if they are diſguſted, have emiffaries among 
them ready to offer them land and houſes, as a re- 
ward for deſerting their Chief and clan. Many have 
departed both from the main of Scotland, and from 
the Iſlands; and all that go may be conſidered as 
fubjects loft to the Britiſh erown; for a nation ſcat- 
tered in the boundleſs regions of America, reſem- 
dles rays diverging from a focus. All the rays re- 
main, but the heat is gone. Their power conſiſted 
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5 In their concentration: when 11 are nn 5 
| * have no effect: 

It may be thought that they are happler by the - 
change; but they are not happy as a nation, for 
they are a nation no longer: As they contribute 
not to the proſperity of any community, they muſt 
want that ſecurity, that dignity, that happineſs, 
whatever it be, which a profperous community 
throws back upon individuals. 

The inhabitants of Col have not yet learned to 
be weary of their heath and rocks, but attend their 
agriculture and their dairies, without liſtening to 
American ſeducements. 08 | 

There are ſome, however; who think that this 
emigration has raiſed terror dif] proportionate to its 
real evil; and that it is only a new mode of doing 
what was always done. The Highlands, they ſay, 
never maintained their natural inhabitants; but the 
people, when they found themſelves too numerous, 
inſtead of extending cultivation, provided for them- 
ſelves by a more compendious method, and ſought - 
better fortune in other countries. They did not 
indeed go away in collect ve bodies, but withdrew 
inviſibly, a few at a time; but the whole number 
of fugitives was not leſs, and the difference between 
other times and this, is only the ſame as between 
evaporation. and effuſion. 

This is plauſible, but I am afraid it is not true. 
Thoſe who went. before, if they were not ſenſibly 


miſled, 
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miſled, as the argument ſuppoſes, muſt have gone 
either in leſs number, or in a manner. leſs detrimen- 
tal, than at-prefent ;.becaufe formerly there was no 
complaint. Thoſe who then left the country were 
generally the idle dependants on overburdened fa- 
milies, or men who had no property; and there 
fore carried away only themſelves. In the preſent 
eagerneſs of emigration, families, and almoſt com- 
munities, go away together. Thoſe who were con- 


ſidered as proſperous and wealthy, ſell their ſtock 


and carry away the money, Once none went 
away but the uſcleſs and poor; in ſome parts there 
is now reaſon to fear, that none will ſtay but thoſe 
who are too poor to remove. themſelves, and too 
uſcicis to be removed at the coſt of others. 
Of ant'quity there is not more knowledge in. 
Col than in other places; but every where ſome- 
thing may be gleaned... #4 8 
How ladies were portioned, when there 3 was no 
money, it would be difficult for an Englihraan to 


gueſs. In 1649, Maclean of Dronart in Mull, mar- 


ried his ſiſter Fingala to Maclean. of Col, with a 
hundred. and eighty kine; and ſtipulated, that if 
the became a widow, her joiaturę ſhould be three 
hundred and ſixty. I ſuppoſe ſome proportionate 
tract of land was appropriated to their paſturage. 

The diſpoſition to pompous and expenſive fu- 
nerals, which has at one time or other prevailed in 
moſt. parts of the civilized world, is not yet ſup» 

preſſed 
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preſſed in the Iſlands, though ſome of the ancient 

lemnities are worn away, and fingers are no long- 
er hired to attend the proceſſion. Nineteen years 
ago, at the burial of the Laird of Col, were killed 
thirty cows, and abont fifty theep. The number of 
the cows is poſitively told, and we muſt ſuppoſe 
other victuals in like proportion. 

Mr Maclean informed ns of an odd game, of 
which he did not tell the original, but which may 
perhaps be uſed in other places, where the reaſon 
of it is not yet forgot. At New-year's eve, in the 
hall or caſtle of the Laird, where, at feſtal ſeaſons, 
there may be ſuppoſed a very numerovs company, 
one man dreſſes himſelf in a cow's hide, upon 
which other men beat with fticks. He runs with- 
all this noife round the houſe, which all the com- 
pany quits in a counterfeited fright': the door is 
then ſhut. At New. year's eve there is no great 
pleaſure to be had out of doors in the Hebrides. 
They are ſure foon to recover from their terror 
enough to ſolicit for re- admiſſion; which, ſor the 
honour of poetry, is not to be obtained but by re- 
peating a verſe, with which thoſe that are know- 
ing and provident take care to be furniſhed. | 
Very near the houſe of Maclean: ſtands the caſtle 
of Col, which was the manſion of the Laird, till the 
houſe was built. It is built upon a rock, as Mr 
Boſwell remarked, that it might not be mined. It 
is very ſtrong, and having been not long unin- 


 babited;. 
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habited,. is yet in repair. On the wall was, not” 
long ago, a ſtone with an inſcription, i importing, 
that if any man of the clan of Maclonich ſhall 
appear before this caſtle, though he come at mid- 
night, with a man's head in his band, he ſhall 
4 there find ſafety and Protection * all bu 
the King.” 

This is an old Highland treaty made upon a ve- 
ry memorable occaſion. Maclean, the ſon of John 
Ger ves, who recovered Col, and conquered Barra, 
had obtained, it is ſaid, from James the Second, a 
grant of the lands of Lochiel, forfeited, I ſuppoſe, 
by ſome offence againſt the ſtate. 

Forfeited eftates were not in thoſe days ales 
un Maclean, therefore, went with an armed 
force to ſeize his new poſſeſſions, and I know not 
for what reaſon; took his wife with him. The Ca- 
merons roſe in defence of their Chief, and a battle 
was fought at the head of Loch Neſs, near the 
place where Fort Auguſtus now ſtands, in which 
Lochiel obtained the victory, and Maclean, with 
his followers, was defeated and deſtroyed. 
Ihe lady fell into the hands of the conquerors, 

and being found pregnant, was placed in the cuſto- 
dy of Maclonich, one of a tribe or family branched 
from Cameron, with orders, if ſhe brought a boy, 
to deſtroy him, if a girl, to ſpare her. 
Maclonich's wiſe, who was with child likewiſe, 
had a girl about the ſame time at which lady Mac- 
Jean brought a boy, and Maclonich with more 
| neroſity 
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generoſity to his captive, - than fidelity to his 


"truſt, contrived that the children ſhould be chang- 
ed. : $511: 
Maclean being thus - preſerved from death, in 
time recovered his original patrimony; and in gra- 
titude to his friend, made his-caſtle a place of re- 
fuge to any of the clan that ſhould think himſelf 
in danger; and as a proof of reciprocal confidence, 
Maclean took upon himſelf and his poſterity the 


care of educating the heir of 'Maclonich. © + 


Ibis ſtory, like all other traditions of the High- 
lands, is variouſly related; but though ſome circum- 
ſtances are uncertain, the principal fact is true. 
Maclean undoubtedly owed his preſervation to 
Maclonich; for the treaty between the two fami- 

lies has been ſtrictly obſerved: it did not fink into 
diſuſe and oblivion, but continued in its full force 
while the chieftains retained their power. I have 
read a demand of protection, made not more than 
thirty ſeven years ago, for one of the Maclonichs, 
named Ewen Cameron, who had been acceſſory to 
the death of Macmartin, and had been baniſhed by 
Lochiel, his lord, for a certain term; at the expi- 
ration of which he returned married from France, 
but the Macmartins, -not ſatisfied with the puniſh- 

ment, when he attempted to ſettle, ſtill threaten- 


ed him with vengeance. He therefore ed, and 


obtained ſhelter in the Ifle of Col. 


The en of * ſubſiſts no a 
i | but 
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but what the Jaw permits is yet continued, and 
Maclean of Col now educates the heir of Maclo- 
nich. . 

There till remains in the iflands, though it is 
paſling faſt away, the cuſtom of foſterage. A Laird, 
a man of wealth and eminence, ſends his child, 
either male or female, to a tackſman, or tenant, to 
be foſtered. It is not always his own tenant, but 
ſome diſtant friend that obtains this honour ; for 
an honour: ſuch a truſt is reaſonably thought. The 
terms of 'foſterage ſeem to vary in different iſlands, 
In Mull the father ſends with his child a certain 
number of cows, to which the ſame number is 
added by the foſterer. The father appropriates 
a proportionable -extent of ground, without rent, 
for their paſturage. If every cow brings a calf, 
half belongs to the foſterer, and half to the child; 
but if there be only one calf between two cows, it is 
thechild's, and when the childreturnsto the parents, 
it is accompanied by all the cows given, both by the 
father and by the foſterer, with half or the increaſe 
of the ſtock by propagation. Theſe beaſts are 
conſidered as a portion, and called Macalive cattle, 
of which the father has the produce, but is ſuppo- 
fed not to have the full property, but to owe the 
ſame number to the child, as a portion to the 
daughter, or a ſtock for the ſon. 

Children continue with the foſterer perhaps ſix 
. and cannot, where this is the practice, be 


confidered 
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eonfidered as burdenſome. The foſterer, if he 
gives four cows, receives likewiſe four, and has, 
while the chill continues with him, graſs for eight 
without rent, with half the calves, and all the milk, 
for which he pays only four cows when he diſ- 
miſſes his Dalt, for that is ther name for 2 foſter 
child. | 

Foſterage is, I believe, ſometimes. vedfbenied; up- 
en more liberal terms. Our friend, the young Laird 
of Col, was foſtered by Macſweyn of Griſſipol. 
Macſweyn then lived a tenant to Sir James Mac- 
donald in the Iſle of Sky; and therefore Col, whe- 
ther he ſent him cattle or not, coald grant him no 
land. The Dalt, however, at his return, brought 
back a conſiderable number of Macalive cattle, and 
of the friendſhip ſo formed there have been good 
effects. When Macdonald raiſed his rents, Mac- 
ſweyn was, like other tenants, diſcontented, and, 
reſigning his farm, removed from Sky to Col, and 
was eſtabliſhed. at Gxiſfipol. | 18 

Theſe obſervatids we made by favour of the 
contrary wind that drove: us to Col, an iſland not 
often viſited ; for there 1 is not: much to amuſe cu- 
rioſity, or to attract avarice. yy 

The ground has. been hi tberto, 1 believe, uſed 
chiefly for paſturage. In a diſtrict, ſuch as the eye 
can command, there is a general herdſman, who 
knows all the cattle of the neighbourhood, and 
whoſe ſtation is upon a hill, from which he ſurveys 
the lower grounds; and if one man's cattle invade 
a R another's 


— 
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another's graſs, drives them back to their own 
borders. But other means of profit begin to be 
found; kelp is gathered and burnt, and ſloops are 
loaded with the concreted aſhes. Cultivation is 
likely to be improved by the ſkill and encourage- 
ment of the preſent heir, and the inhabitants of 
thoſe obſcure vallies will partake of the general 
progreſs of life. 

The rents of the parts which belong to the 

Duke of Argyll, have been raiſed from fifty-five to 
one hundred and five pounds, whether from the 
land or the ſea I cannot tell. The bounties of the 
fea have lately been ſo great, that a farm in South- 
uiſt has riſen in ten years ſrom a rent of thirty 
pounds to one hundred and eighty. 

He who lives in Col, and finds himſelf condemn- 

ed to ſolitary meals, and incommunicable reftec- 
| tion; will find the uſcfulneſs of that middle order 
| of tackimen, which ſome who applaud their own 

-wiſdom are wiſhing to deſtray. Without intelli- 

gence man is not ſocial, he is only gregarious ; anfl 

little intelligence-will there be, where all are con- 
| rained to daily labour, and my mind. muſt wait 
| upon the hand. 

Aſter having likened for ſome days to the tem- 
| peſt, an atid wandered about the iſland till our curio- 
ſity was ſatisſied, we began to think of our depar- 
ture. To leave Col in October was not very eaſy. 
We however found a ſloop which lay on the coaft 
to carry kelp; and for a price which we thought 
4 51 levied 
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jevied upon our neceſſities, the maſter agreed to 


carry us to Mull, whence we might. readily al 
back to Scotland. | 805 


MUL I. 


As we were to catch the firſt favourable breath; 
we ſpent the night not very elegantly, nor pleaſant- 
ly in the veſſel, and were landed next day at Ta- 
bor Morar, a port in Mull, which appears to an 
unexperienced eye formed for the ſecurity of ſhips; 
for its mouth is cloſed by a ſmall iſland, which ad- 
mits them through narrow channels into a baſon 
ſufficiently capacious. They are indeed ſafe from 
the ſea, but there is a hollow between the mountains 
through which the wind iflues from the land with 
very miſchievous violence. | ne 

There was no danger while we were there, 
and we found ſeveral other veſſels at anchor; 3 


ſo that the port had a very commercial appear- 
ance. 


The young Laird of Col, who had determined 
not to let us loſe his company, while there was 


any difficulty remaining, came over with us. His 


influence ſoon appeared; for he procured us horſes, 
and conducted us to the houſe of Doctor Maclean, 
where we found very kind entertainment, and 
very pleaſing converſation. Miſs Maclean, who 
was born, and had been bred at Glaſgow, having 
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removed with her father to Mull, added to other 
qualifications, a great knowledge of the Earſe lan- 
guage, which ſhe had not learned in her childhood, 
but gained by ſtudy, and was the only interpreter 
of the Earſe poetry that I could ever find. 

The Ifle of Mull is perhaps in extent the third 
of the Hebrides. It is not broken by waters, nor 
ſhot into promontories, but is a ſolid and compact 
mals, of breadth nearly equal to its length. | Of 
the dim enſions of the larger iſlands, there is no 
knowledge approaching to exactneis. I am wil- 
ling to eſtimate it as containing about three hun- 
dred ſquare miles. 

Mull had ſuffered like Sky by the black winter 
of ſeventy- one, in which, contrary to all experience, 
a continued iroſt detained the ſnow for eight 
weeks upon the ground. Againſt a calamity never 
known, no proviſion had been made, and the peo- 
ple could cnly pine in helpleſs miſery. One ten- 
ant was mentioned, whoſe cattle periſhed to the 
value of three hundred pounds; a loſs which pro- 
bably more than the life of man is neceſſary to re- 
pair. In countries like theſe, the deſcriptions of 
famine become intelligible. Where by vigorous 
and artful cultivation of a ſoil naturally fertile, 
there is commonly a ſuperfluous growth both of 
grain and graſs; where the fields are crowded 
with cattle; and where every hand is able to attract 
weulth from a diſtance, by making ſomething that 
promotes eaſe, or gratifies vanity, a dear year pro- 

duces 
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duces only a comparative want, Which is rathen 
ſeen than felt, and which terminates commonly in 
no worſe effect, than that of condemning the Jaws 
er orders of the community to ſacrifice a little lux- 
ury to convenience, or at moſt, a little convenienca 
tor nenaid i Army re bold bald 157 ob ch 

But where the climate enkied; ine} the 8 
penurious, ſo that the moſt fruitful years produce 
only enough to maintain themſelves ; where life 
unimproved and unadorned, fades into ſomething 
little more than naked exiſtence, and every one is 
buſy for himſelf, without any arts by which the 
pleaſure of others may be increaſed; if to. the dai- 
ly burden of diſtreſs any additional weight he 
added, nothing remains but to deſpair. and die, In 
Mull the diſappointment of a harveſt, or a murrain 
among the cattle, cuts off the regular - proviſions 
and they who have no manufactures can purchaſe 
no part of the ſuper fluities of other countries. The 
conſequence of a bad ſeaſon is here not ſcarcity, 
but - emptineſs.; and. they whoſe plenty was 
barely a ſupply of natural and preſent need, when 
that ſlender ſtock. fails, muſt periſh with hunger 
All travel has its advantages, I the paſſenger 
viſits better countries, he may learn to improve his. 
own, and if fortune carries him nnn 
| bann to enjoy it. | 
Mr Boſwell's — ſuongly lde him to a 
5 furvey Lona, or Icolmkill, which was to the early 
ages the great. ſchool of theology, and is ſuppoſed 
9 R 3 to: 
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to have been the place of erdbeer for the an- 
cient kings. I, W leſs eager; did not * 
— 

That we might perform this n it was 
noeeſary to traverſe a great part of Mull. We 
; paſſed a day at Dr Maclean's, and could have been 
| well contented to ſtay longer. But Col provided 
us hotſes, and we:purſued our journey. This was 
a day of inconvenience, for the country is very 
rough, and my horſe was but little. We travelled 
muny hours through a tract, black and barren, in 
Wich, however, there were the reliques of hu- 
manity; for we FA A ruined chapel in our 
__ 
| It is eee this gloom of deſola- 
. tion, to inquire, whether ſomething may not be 

done to give nature à more cheerful face, and whe- 
Mer thoſe hills and moors that afford heach can- 
not with-a little care and labour bear ſomething 
better. The firſt thought that occurs, is to cover 
hem with trees, for that in many of theſe naked 
wegions trees will grow, is evident, (becauſe ftumps. 
and roots are yet remaining ; and the fpeculatiſt 
haſtily proceeds to cenſure that negligence and la- 
vineſs that bas omitted for o ee Epe to ur 
An improvement. 8 
. To drop ſeeds into the 3 an — 
. growth, requires Hierle labour and uo Hill. He 
| ho remembers chat all the woods by Which the 
Wants of this ate been IE from the deluge 
: ull 
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till now, were felf-ſown, will not caſily be per- 


ſuaded to think all the art and preparation neceſ—- 


ſary, which the Georgick writers preſcribe to plant- 
ers. Trees certainly have covered the earth with 
very little culture. They wave their tops among 
the rocks of Norway, and might thrive as. well 
in the Highlands and Hebrides. 
Baut there is afrightful interval between 42 feed 
and timber. He that calculates the growth of trees, 
Has the unwelcome remembrance of the ſhortnes 
of life driven hard upon him. He knows that he 
is doing what wilk never benefit himſelf ; and when 
he rejoices to fee the ftem rife, is difpoſed to ro- 
pine that another ſhall cut it down. 

Plantation is naturally the employment of a nbd 
unburdened with care, and vacant to futurity, ſa- 
turated with preſent good, and at leiſure to derive 
gratification from the proſpect of poſterity. He 
that pines with hunger, is in little care how others 
hall be fed. The poor man is feldom ſtudious to 
make his grandſon rich. It may be ſoen diſcover- 
ed, why in a place, which hardly ſupplies the crav- 
 inys of necellity, there has been little attention to 
the delights of fancy; and why diſtant convenience 
is unregarded, where the thoughts are turned with 
inceſſant ſolicitude upon every poſſibility of 1trame- 
* advantage. 


' Neither is it quite fo eaſy to raiſe large th | 


— be conceived. Trees intended to produce 
- timber muſt be kept uſclets for a dong time, incloſ- 
* | ed 
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ed at an expence from which many will be diſcou- 
raged by the remoteneſs of the profit, and watch- 
ed with that attention. which, in places where it is 
moſt needed, will neither be given nor bought. 
That it cannot be plowed is evident; and if cattle 
de ſuffered to graze upon it, they will devour the 
plants as faſt as they riſe. Even in coarſer coun- 
tries, where herds and flocks are not fed, not only 
the deer and the wild goats ill browſe upon them, 
but the hare and rabbit will nibble them. It is 
thereſore reaſonable to believe, what I do not re- 
member any naturaliſt to have remarked, that 
there was a time when the world was very thinly 
inhabited by beaſts, as well as men, and that the 
woods had leifure to riſe high before animals had. 
bred numbers ſufficient to intercept. them. 

Sir James Macdonald, in part of the waſtes of 
his territory, ſet or ſowed trees, to the number, as 
F have been told, of ſeveral millions, expecting, 
doubtleſs, that they. would. grow up into future na-- 
vies and cities; but for want of incloſure, and Gf 
that care which is always neceflary, and will hard- 
ly ever be taken, all his coſt and labour have been 
loſt, and the ground is likely to continue an uſeleſs 
heat. | 

Having not any experience of a journey in Mull, 
we had no doubt of reaching the ſea by day-light, 
and therefore had not left. Dr Maclean's very ear- 
ly. We travelled. diligently enough, but found the 
- eountry, for road there was none, very difficult to 

a | pals. 
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paſs. We were always ſtruggling with ſome ob- 


ſtruction or other, and our vexation was not ba- 
lanced by any gratification of the eye or mind. 


We were now long enough acquainted with hills. 


and heath to have loſt the emotion that they once 
raiſed, whether pleaſing or painful, and had our 
mind employed only on our own fatigue. We 
were however ſure, under Co's protection, of eſca- 
ping all real evils, There was no houſe in. Mull t 
which he could not introduce us. He had intend- 
ed to lodge us, for that night, with a gentleman 
that lived upon the coaſt, but diſcovered on the 
way, that he then lay in bed without hope of life. 
We reſolved not to embarraſs a family, in a 
time of ſo. much ſorrow, if any other expedient 
could be found; and as the Iſland of Ulva was 
over-againſt us, it was determined that we ſhould 


paſs the ftrait and have recourſe to the Laird, who,. 
like the other gentlemen of the Iſlands, was known 


to Col. We expected to find a ferry- boat, but 
when at laſt we came to the water, the boat was 


gone. 


We were now again at a ſtop. Tt was the f x- 


teenth of October, at a time when it is not conve- 
nient to ſleep in the Hebrides without a cover, and 
there was no houſe within our reach, but that 


48 we had already declined. | 


* 
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EVA. 


While we ſtood deliberating, we were happily 
eſpied from an Iriſh ſhip, that lay at anchor in the 
ſtrait. The maſter ſaw that we wanted a paſſage, 
and with great civility ſent us a boat, which quick- 
ly. conveyed us to Ulva, where we were very liber- 
ally entertained by Mr Macquarry, 

To Ulva we came in the dark, and left it before 
noon the next day. A very exact deſcription 
therefore will not be expected. We were told, 
th: t it is an Iſland of no great extent, rough and 
barren, inhabited by the Macquarrys; a clan not 
powerful nor numerous, but of antiquity, which 
moſt other families are content to reverence. The 
name is ſuppoſed to be 2 depravation of ſome 
other; for the Earſe language does not afford it 
any etymology. Macquarry is proprictor both of 
Ulva and ſome adjacent Iſlands, among which is 
Staffa, ſo lately raiſed to renown by Mr Banks. 

When the Iſlanders were reproached with their 
ignorance, or inſenſibility of the wonders of Staffa, 
they had not much to reply. They had indeed 
conſidered it little, becauſe they had always ſeen it; 
and none but philoſophers, nor they always, are 
firuck with wonder, other wiſe chan by novelty.. 
How would it furpriſe an unenlightened plough- 
man, to, hear a company of ſober men, inquiring 


= 
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by what power the hand toffes a ſtone, or 'why-the 
ſtone, when it is toſſed, falls to the ground 1 
Of the anceſtors of Macquarry, who thus lies 
hid in his unfrequented-Ifland, I have found me- 
morials in all places where they could be expec- 
ted. 7 1 | ; 
- Inquiring after the reliques of former manners, 
I found that in Ulva, and, I think, no where elſe; 
is continued the payment of the Mercheta Mulie- 
rum; a fine in old times due to the Laird at 
the marriage of a virgin. The original of this 
claim, as of our tenure of Borougli Engliſh, is va- 
-riouſly delivered. It is pleafant to find ancient 
cuſtoms in old families. This payment, like others, 
was, for want of money, made anciently in the 
produce cf the land. Macquarry vas uſed to de- 
mand a ſheep, for which he now takes a crown, by 
that inattention to the uncertain proportion be- 
tween the value and the denomination of money, 
vrhich has brought much diſorder into Europe. A 
ſheep has always the ſame power of ſupplying hu- 
man wants, but a crown will bring at one time 
more, at another leſs. 
\ Ulva was not neglected by the piety of ancient 
times: it has ſill to ſhow-what-was once a church. 


INGH-KENNET AH. 
In tbe morning we went again into the boat, 
and were landed on Inch Kenneth, an Iſland about 
** 4 
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a mile long, and perhaps half a mile broad, re- 
markable for pleaſantneſs and fertility. It is ver- 
dant and graſſy, and fit both for paſture and til- 
lage; ; but it has no trees. Its only inhabitants 
were Sir Allan Maclean, and two young ladies, 1 bs 
daughters, with their ſervants. 

. "Romance does not often exhibit a ſcene that 
ſtrikes the imagination more than this little deſert 
in theſe depths of Weſtern obſcurity, occupied not 
by a groſs herdſman, or amphibious fiſherman, but 
by a gentleman and two ladies, of high birth, po- 
liſhed manners, and elegant converſation, who, in 
a habitation raiſed not very fur above the ground, 
but furniſhed with unexpected neatneſs and con- 
venience, practiſed all the kindneſs ol hoſpitality, 
and refinement of courteſy. 

Sir Allan is the Chieftain of the great clan of 
Maclean, which is ſaid to claim the ſecond place 
among the Highland families, yielding only to Mac- 
donald. Though by the miſconduct of his anceſt- 
ors, moſt of the extenſive territory, which would 
have deſcended to him, has been alienated, he ſtill 
retains much of the dignity and authority of his 
birth. When ſoldiers were lately wanting for the 
American war, application was made to Sir Allan, 
and he nominated a hundred men for the ſervice, 
who obeyed the ſummons, and bore arms under 
his command. | 
He had then, for ſome time, reſided with the 
young ladics i in Inch Kenneth, where he lives not 

only 
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only with plenty, but with elegance, having con- 
veyed to his cottage a collection of books, and 
what. elſe is neceflary to make his hours pleaſant, 
When we landed, we were met by Sir Allan and 
the ladies, accompanied by Miſs Macquarry, who 
had paſſed ſome time with them, and now return- 
ed to Ulva with her father. 

We all walked together to the nonken, where 
we found one cottage for Sir Allan, and I think 
two more for the domeſtics and the offices. We 
entered, and wanted little that palaces afford. Our 
room was neatly floored, and well lighted ; and our 
dinner, which was drefled in one of the huts, was 
plentiful and delicate. 

In the afternoon Sir Allan reminded us, that the 
bs was Sunday, which he never ſuffered to paſs 
without ſome religious diſlinction, and invited us to 

partake in his acts of domeſtic worſhip ; which I 
hope neither Mr Boſwell nor myſelf will be ſuſpec- 
ted of a diſpoſition to reſuſe. The elder of the 
ladies read the Engliſh ſervice. 

Inch Kenneth was once a ſeminary of ecclefi- 


altica, ſubordinate, I ſuppoſe, to Icolmkill. Sir 


Allan had a mind to trace the foundation of the 
college, but neither I nor Mr Boſwell, who bends 


a keener eye on vacancy, were able to perceive 
them. 


Our attention, however, was fullgently engaged 
by a venerable chapel, which ſtands yet entire, ex- 


cept that the roof is gone. It is about ſixty feet 


* p 
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in length, and thirty in breadth. On one ſide of 
the altar is a bas relief of the bleſſed Virgin, and 
by it lies a little bell; which, though cracked, and 
without a clapper, has remained there for ages, 
guarded only by the venerableneſs of the. place. 
The ground round the chapel is covered with 
grave-ſtones of Chiefs and ladies; and Mill conti- 
nues to be a place of ſepulture. 

Inch Kenneth is a proper prelude to Icolmkill. 
It was not without ſome mournful emotion that we 
_ contemplated the ruins of religious ſtructures, and 
the monuments of the dead. 

On the next day, we took a more diſtin view of 
the place, and went with the boat to fee oyſters in 
the bed, out of which the boat-anen forced up as 
many as were wanted. Even Inch Kenneth has a 
ſubordinate Iſland, named Sandiland, I ſuppoſe, in 
contempt, where we landed, and found a rock, 
with a ſurface of perhaps four acres, of which one 
is naked ſtone, another ſpread with ſand and ſhells, 
ſome of which I picked up for their gloſſy beauty, 
and two covered with a little earth and graſs, on 
which Si Allan has a few ſheep. I doubt not but 
hen there was a college at Inch Kenneth, there 

was a bermitage upon Sandiland. | 
+ Having wandered over thoſe extenſive dns, We. 
committed ourſelves again to the winds and waters; 
and after a voyage of about ten minutes, in which 
we met with nothing very obſervable, were * 
Kufen dry ground. a 
We 
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We told Sir Allan our delire of viſiting Icolm- 
kM, and entreated him to give us his protection, 
and his company. He thought proper to heſitate 
4 little, but the ladies hinted, that as they knew 
he would not finally refuſe, he would do better if 
he preſerved the grace of ready compliance. He 
took their advice, and promiſed to carry us on the 
morrow in his boat. 

We paſſed the remaining part of the ay in ſuch 

amuſements as were in our power. Sir Allan rela- 
ted the American campaign, and at evening one 
of the ladies played on her harpſichord, while Col 
and Mr Boſwelt danced a Scottiſh reel with the 
other. 
We could have been cafily * to a er 
ay upon Inch Kenneth, but life will not be all 
paſſed in delight. The ſeſſion at Edinburgh was 
approaching, from 2 Mr Boſwell could not be 
abſent. | 

In the morning our boat was ready: it was high 
and ftrong. Sir Allan victualled it for the day, 
and provided able rowers. We now parted from 
the young Laird of Col, who had treated us with 
fo much kindneſs, and concluded his- favours by 
conſigning us to Sir Allan. Here we had the laſt 
embrace of this amiable man, who, while theſe pa- 
ges were preparing to atteſt his virtues,” periſhed 
in the paſſage between Ulva and Inch Kenneth. 

Sir Allan, to whom the whole region was wel! 
n told us of a very remarkable cave, towhich 


8 2 | he 


\ 
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he would ſhow us the way. We had been difap- 
pointed already by one cave, and were not much 
elevated by the expectation of another. Sts. 

It was yet better to ſee it, and we ſtoppedat ſome 
rocks. on the coaſt of Mull. The mouth is forti- 
Red by vaſt fragments of ſtene, over which we 
made our way, neither very nimbly, nor very ſe- 
curely. The place, however, well repaid our trou- 
ble. The bottom, as far as the flood ruſhes in, 
was encumbered with large pebbles, but as we ad- 


vanced was ſpread over with ſmooth ſand. - The 
| breadth is about forty-five feet: the roof riſes in an 


arch, almoſt regular, to a height which we could 
not meaſure ; but I think it about thirty feet. 
'This-part of our curioſity was nearly fruſtrated ; 
for though we went to ſee a cave, and knew that 
caves are dark, we forgot to carry tapers, and did 
not diſcover our omiſſion till we were awakened by 
our wants. Sir Allan-then ſent one of the boat- . 
men into the country, who ſoon returned with one 
little candle. We were thus enabled to go for- 
ward, but could not venture far. Having paſſed 
inward from the ſea to a great depth, we found on 
the right hand a narrow paſſage, perhaps not more 


than fix feet wide, obſtructed by great ſtones, over 
which we climbed and came into a ſecond cave, in 


breadth twenty-five feet, The air in this apart- 
ment was very warm, but not oppreſſive, nor load- 
ed with vapours. Our light ſhowed no tokens of 


n a feculent or corrupted atmoſphere. Here was 2 


fquare 
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fquare ſtone, called, as we are told, Fingabs Table. 
I we had been provided with torches, we ſhould 
have proceeded in our ſearch, though we had al- 
ready gone as far as any former ad venturer, ex- 
cept ſome who are reported never to have return- 
ed; and, meaſuring our way back, we found it 
more than a hundred and ny an eleventh. 
part of a mile. 
Our meaſures were not critically d 3 
been made with a walking pole, fuch as it is conve- Mi 
nient to carry. in theſe rocky countries, of which I | 
gueſſed the length by ſtanding againſt it. In this 
there could be no great error, nor do I much doubt f 
but the Highlander, whom we employed, reported = 
the number right: More nicety however is better, 
and no man ſhould travel unprovided with inſtru- 
ments for taking heights and diſtance. i 
. There is yet another. cauſe of error not A | 
eaſily ſurmounted, though more dangerous to the 7 
veracity of itinerary narratives, than imperfect men- | | 


ſuration. An obſerver deeply impreſſed by any 
remarkable ſpectacle, does not ſuppoſe, that the 1 
traces will ſoon vaniſh from bis mind, and having | 
commonly no great convenienee for writing, defers- | 
the deſcription to a time of more en and bet-- 
ter accommodation. | P45 rs 
He who has not. made the experiment; or 0 1 is 
not accuſtomed to require rigorous accuracy» from ; 
- himſelf, will ſcarcely believe how much a few hours ! 
take from certainty of knowledge, and diſtinctneſs 
0-3. ot: 
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of imagery ; how the ſucceſſion of objechs wilt be 
broken, how ſeparate parts will be confufed, and 
how many particular features and difcriminations 
will be compreſſed and mr into one wil 
and general idea. | 


To this dilatory notation muſt be imputed the 
falſe relations of travellers, where there is no ima- 
ginable motive to deceive. They truſted to memo- 
ry, what cannot be truſted fafely but to the eye, 

and teld by guefs what a few hours before they 
bad known with certainty. Thus it was that 
Wheeler and Spen deſeribed with irreconcileable 
contrariety things which they ſurveyed together, 
and which both — N- ee, to nah as 
ay faw them. | 
When we had fatished our curioſity i in the cave, 
ſo far as our penury of light permitted us, we clam- 
ered again to our boats, and proceeded along the 
coaſt of Mull to a beadland, called Atun, remark- 
able for the columnar form of the rocks, which 
'xiſe in a ſeries of pilaſters, with a degree of regula- 
rity, which Sir Allan thinks not leſs worthy of eu- 
'riofity than the thore of Staffa. | 
Not long after we came to another range of 
black rocks, which had the appearance of broken 
pilaſters, ſet one behind another to a great depth. 
This place was choſen by Sir Allan for our dinner. 
We were eaſily accommodated with feats, for the 
ſtones were of all heights, and refreſhed ourſelves 
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and our boatmen, who could have no head reſt 
till we were at. Icolmkill. 
The evening was now approaching, and we were 
yet at a conſiderable diſtance from the end of our 
expedition, We could therefore ſtop no more to 
niake remarks in the way, but ſet forward with 
{ome degree of eagerneſs. The day ſoon failed us, 
and the moon preſented a very ſolemn and plea- 
fing fcene. The ſky was clear, ſo that the eye 
commanded a wide circle: the ſea was neither {till 
nor turbulent: the wind neither filent nor loud. 
We were never far from one coaſt or another, on 
which, if the weather had become violent, we 
could have found ſhelter, and therefore contem- 
plated at eaſe the region through which we glided 
in the tranquillity of the night, and faw now a rock 
and now an iſland grow gradually conſpicuous and 
gradually obſcure. I committed the fault which I 
have juſt been cenſuring, in neglecting, as we paſs- 
ed, to note the ſeries of this placid navigation. 

We were very near an Ifland, called Nan“ 
Hand, perhaps from an ancient convent. Here is 
- faid to have been dug the ſtone that was uſed in the 
buildings of Icolmkll. Whether it is now inhadi- 
ted we could nat ſtay to inquire. | 
At laſt we came to Icolmkill, but found no con- 
venience for landing. Our boat could not be for- 
ced very near the dry ground, and our . 
carried us over the water. | 

We were now treading that iaftrious Hand, 


which 
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which was once the luminary of the Caledonian re- 
|gions, whence ſavage clans. and roving barbarians 
derived the benefits of knowledge, and the bleſ- 
angs of religion. To abſtract the mind from all 
local emotion would be impoſtble, if it were en- 
| deavoured, and would be fooliſh, if it were poſſible. 
Mhatever withdraws us from the power of our ſen- 
ſes ; whatever makes the paſt, the diſtant, or the- 
future predominate over the preſent, advances us 
* the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me 


and from my friends, be ſuch frigid philoſophy as 
—_ conduct. us indifferent and unmoved over any 
2 which. has been dignified by wiſdom, bra- 
(verys or virtue. That man is. little to be envied, . 
whole patriotiſm would not gain force upon the 
plain of Marathon, or whoſe piety would not grow 
| warmer among the ruins: of Iona !? 
We came too late to | viſit monuments: ſome 
care was neceſſary for aurſelves. Whatever was in 
the Iſland, Sir Allan could command, for the inha- 
bitants were Macleans ; but having little they could 
not give us much. He went to the headman of 
the Iſland, whom Fame, but Fame delights in am- 
plifying, repreſents as worth no leſs than fifty 
pounds. He was perhaps proud enough of his 
gueſts, but ill prepared for our entertainment; how- 
ever, be ſoon produced more proviſion than men 
not luxurious require. Our lodging was next to 
be provided. We found a barn well ſtocked wich 
hay, and made our beds as-foft as we eould. 

"th 17: & ies | P In 
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In the morning we roſe and ſurveyed the place. 
The churches of the two convents are both ſtand- 
ing, though unroofed. They were built of unhe wn 
ſtone, but ſolid, and not elegant. I brought a- 
way rude meaſures of the buildings, ſuch as I can- 
not much truſt myſelf, inaccurately taken, and ob- 
ſcurely noted. Mr. Pennant's delineations, which 
are doubtleſs exact, have made my unſkilfal mo | 
ſcription leſs neceflury. | 
The epiſcopal church conſiſts of two — ae 
rated by the belfry, and built at different times 
The original church had, like others, the altar at 
one end, and tower at the other; but as it grew 
too ſmall, another building of equal dimenſion was 
added, and the tower n was POE in as 


5 


That theſe es are of different ages is evi. 
dent. The arch of the firſt church is Roman, be- 
ing part of a circle; that of the additional building 
is pointed, and therefore Gothic, or Saracenical 3 | 
the tower is firm, and wants only to be floored and 
covered. - ; 4 Meet 

Of the chambers or cells WP, to the Fr 
there are ſome walls remaining, but nothing ap- 
proaching to a complete apartemenn. 

The bottom of the church is ſo incumbered with 
mud and rubbiſh, that we could make no diſco- 
veries of curious inſcriptions, and what there are 
have been already publiſhed. The place is ſaid to 
be known where the black ſtones lie concealed, on, 

which 
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which the old Highland chiefs, when they made 
contracts and alliances, uſed to take the oath, 
which was conſidered more ſacred than any other 
obligation, and which could not be violated with- 
out the blackeſt infamy. In thoſe days of violence 
and rapine, it was of great importance to impreſs 
upon ſavage minds the ſanctity of an oath, by ſome 
particular and extraordinary circumſtances. They 
would not have recourſe to the black ſtones, upon 
{mall or common occaſions, and when they had 
eſtabliſhed their faith by this tremendous ſanction, 
inconflancy and treachery were no em fear- 
| The chapel of the nunnery is gow ſea by the 
inhabitants as a general cow-houſe, and the bot- 
tom is conſequently too miry for examination. 
Some of the ſtones which covered the later abbeſ 
ſies have inſcriptions, which might yet be read, if 
the chapel were cleanſed. The roof of this, as of 
all the other buildings, is totally deſtroyed, not on- 
FF becauſe timber quickly decays when it is neglect- 
ed, but becauſe in an iſland utterly deſtitute 'of 
wood, it was wanted for uſe, and was conſequent- 
ly the firſt plunder for needy rapacity. 3902 
The chancel of the nuns chapel i is covered with 
an arch of ſtone; to which time has done no inju- 
Ty; and a ſhall apartment, communicating with 
the choir, on the north fide, like the chapter- houſe 
in cathedrals, roofed with ſtone in he wks man- 
ner, is likewiſe e 23910 $111 IL eee 
$1912 7 | In 
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** one of the churches was a marble altar, 
which the ff uperſtition of the inhabitants has deſtroy- 
ed. Their opinion was, that a fragment of this 
ſtone was a defence againſt ſhipwrecks, fire, and 
miſcarriages. In one corner of the church the ba- 
{on for holy water is yet unbroken. 17368 

The cemetery of the nunnery was, till very late- 
ly, fregarded with {ach reverence, that only wo- 
men were buried in it. Theſe reliques of venera- 
tion always produce ſome mournful pleaſure. I 


could have forgiven a great injury more eaſily than 
the violation of this unaginary ſanctity. | 


South of the chapel ſtand the walls of a . 


room, which was probably the hall, or refectory 
of the nunnery. This apartment is capable of re- 


Pair. Of the reſt of the convent there are * 


fragments. 


Beſides the two AS churches, there are, 
1 think, five. chapels yet ſtanding, and three 
more remembered. There are alſo craſſes, of 
which two bear the names of St John and St Mat- 
_ ahew. 
A large 9 of ground about theſe do 
edifices is covered with grave-ftones, few of which 
have any inſcription. He that ſurveys it, attend- 
ed by an inſillar antiquary, may be told where the 
kings of many nations are buried ; and if be loves 
to ſoothe his imagination with the thoughts that 
naturally riſe in places where the great and the 


powerful lie mingled with the duſt, let him liſten 


in 
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in ſubmiſſive filence ; for if he aſks any queſtions, 
his delight is-at an end, 

- Tona has long enjoyed, without any very credible 
e the honour of being reputed the ceme- 
tery of the Scottiſh kings. It is not unlikely, that, 
when the opinion of local ſanctity was prevalent, 
the chieftains of the Ifles, and perhaps ſome of the 
Norwegian or Iriſh princes were repoſited in this 
venerable encloſure. But by whom the ſubterra- 
neous vaults are peopled is now utterly unknown. 
The graves are very numerous, and ſome of them 
undoubtedly contain the remains of men, who did 
not expect to be ſo ſoon forgotten. 

Mot far from this awful ground, may de traced 
the garden of the monaſtery : the fith-ponds are 
yet diſcernible, and the aqueduct, which ſupplied 
them, is ſtill in uſe. 

There remains a broken building, which is find 
the Biſhop's houſe, I know not by what authority. 
It was once the reſidence of ſome man above the 
common rank, for it has two ſtories and a chim- 
ney. We were ſhewn a chimney at the other end, 
which was only a nich, without perforation, but ſo 
much does antiquarian eredulity, or patriotic va- 
nity prevail, that it was not much more ſafe to truſt 
the eye of our inſtructor than the memory. 

There is in the iſland one houſe more, and on- 
ly one, that has a chimney : we entered it, and 
found it neither wanting repair nor inhabitants; 
but to the farmers, who now poſſeſs it, the chim- 
Wa ney 
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ney is of no great value; ſor their fire was made on 
the floor, in the middle of the room, and notwiti- 
ftanding the dignity of their manſion, they rejoiced, 
like their neighbours, in the comforts of ſmoke. 
It is obſerved, that eccleſiaſtical colleges are al» 
ways in the moſt pleaſant and fruitful places. 
While the world allowed the monks their choice, 
it is ſurely no diſhonour that they choſe well. This 
Mland is remarkably fruitful. The village near the 
churches is ſaid to contain ſeventy families, which, 
at five in a family, is more than a hundred inhabi- 
tants to a mile. There are perhaps other villages; 
yet both corn and cattle are annually exported. 

But the fruitfulneſs of Iona is now its whole proſe 
perity. The inhabitants are remarkably groſs, 


and remarkably neglected : I know not if they are 


viſited by any miniſter. The iſland, which was 
once the metropolis of learning and piety, has now 
no ſchool for education, nor temple for worſhip z 
only two inhabitants that can ſpeak _— and 
not one that can write or read. 

The people are of the clan of Wala and 
though Sir Allan had not been in the place for 
many years, he was received with all the reverence 
due to their chieftain, One of them being ſharps 
ly reprehended by him, for not ſending him ſome 
rum, declared after hi; departure, in Mr Boſwell's 

preſence, that he bad no deſign of diſappointing 
err for ſaid he, I would cut my hones for him; 
1 and 
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* and if he had ſent his dog for it, he ſhould have 
Chat?” 

When we were to depart, our boat was left by 
the ebb at a great diſtance from the water, but no 
ſconer did we with it afloat, than the iſlanders ga- 
thered round it, and, by the union of many hands, 
puthed it down the beach; every man who could 
contribute his help ſeemed to think himſelf hap- 
py in the opportunity of being, for a moment, uſe- 
ful to his chief. 

We now left thoſe illuſtrious ruins, by which 
Mr Boſwell was much affected, nor would I wil- 
lingly be thought to have looked upon them with- 
out ſome emotion. Perhaps, in the revolutions of 
the world, Iona may be ſometime again the in- 
ſtructreſs of the Weſtern regions. ; 

It was no long voyage to Mull, where, under 
Sir Allan's protection, we landed in the evening, 
and were entertained for the night by Mr Mac- 
lean, a miniſter that lives upon the coaſt, whoſe 
elegance of converſation, and ſtrength of judge- 
ment, would make bim conſpicucus in places of 
greater celebrity. Next day we dined. with Dr 
Maclean, another phyſician, and then travelled on 
to the houſe of a very powerful Laird, Maclean of 
Lochbuy; for in this country every man's name is 
Maclean. 

*\. Where races are thus rumerous, and thus com- 
bined, nene but the chief of a clan is zCdrefied by 


His name. The Laird of Dunvcgan is called Vac- 
leod 
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jeod, but other gentlemen of the ſame family are 
denominated by the places where they reſide, as 
Raaſa, or Taliſker. The diſtinction of the mean- 
er people is mad2 by their chriſtian names. In 
conſequence of this practice, the late Laird of Mac- 
farlane, an eminent genealogiſt, conſidered himſelf 
as diſreſpectfully treated, if the common addition 
was applied to him. Mr Macfarlane, ſaid he, may 
with equal propriety be ſaid to many; but I, and L 
only, am Macfarlane. . 

Our afternoon journey was through a country of 
ſuch gloomy. deſolation, that Mr Boſwell thought 
no part of the Highlands equally: terrifick, yet we 
eame without any difficulty, at evening, to Loch- 
buy, where we found a true Highland Laird, rough 
and haughty, and tenacious of his dignity ; who, 
hearing my name, inquired whether I was of the 
Johnſtons of Glencoe, or of Ardnamurchan. 

Lochbuy has, like the other inſular chieftains, quit- 
ted the caſtle that ſheltered his anceſtors, and lives 
near it, in a manſion not very ſpacious or ſplendid, 
]-have ſeen no houſes in the iſlands much to be en- 
vied for convenience or miagnificence, yet they bear 
teſtimony to the progreſs of arts and civility, as they 
ſhew that rapine and ſurpriſe are no longer dread- 
ed, and are much more commodious than the an- 
cient fortreſſes. 

The caſtles of the Hebrides, many of which are 
ſtanding, and many ruined, were always built upon 
points of land, cn the margin of the fea, For the 
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choice of this ſituation there muſt have been ſome 
general reaſon, which the change of manners has 
tft in obſcurity. They were of no uſe in the days 
of piracy, as defences of the coaſt; for it was equal- 


ly acceſſible in other places. Had they been ſea- 


marks or light-houſes, they would have been of 
more uſe to the invader than the natives, who could 
want no ſuch directions on their own waters: for 
2 watch-tower, a cottage on a hill would have 
been better, as it would have commanded a wider 
view. | | 

If they be conſidered merely as places of retreat, 
the ſituation ſeems not well choſen ; for the Laird 
of an iſland is ſafeſt from foreign enemies in the 
center: on the coaſt he might be more ſuddenly 


 ſarpriſed than in the inland parts; and the inva- 


ders, if their enterpriſe miſcarried, might more ea- 
fily retreat. Some convenience, however, what- 
ever it was, their poſition on the ſhore afforded ; 
for uniformity of practice ſeldom continues long 


without good reaſon. | 
A caſtle in the iſlands is only a ſingle tower of 


three or ſour- ſtories, of which the walls are ſome- 


times eight ornine feet thick, withnarrow windows, 
and cloſe winding ftairs of ſtone. The top riſes in a 
cone, or pyramid of ſtone, encompaſſed by battle- 
ments. Theintermediate floors are ſometimes frames 
of timber, as in commonhouſes, and ſometimes arches 
of ſtone, or alternately ſtone and timber; ſo that 

there 
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there was very little danger from fire. In the cen- 
ter of every floor, from top to bottom, is the chief 
room, of no great extent, round which there are 
narrow cavities, or receſſes, formed by ſmall vacui- 
ties, or by a double wall. I know not whether 
there be ever more than one fire- place. They had 
not capacity to contain many people, or much 
proviſion z but their enemies could ſeldom block- 
ade them; for if they failed in the firſt attack, 
their next care was to eſcape. | 

The walls were always too ſtrong to be ſhaken 
by ſuch deſultory hoſtilities z the windows were too 
narrow to be entered, and the battlements too 
high to be ſcaled. The only danger was at the 
gates, over which the wall was built with a ſquare 
cavity, not unlike a chimney, continued to the top. 
Through this hollow the defendants: let fall ſtones 
upon thoſe who attempted to break the gate, and 
poured down water, perhaps ſcalding water, if the 
attack was made with fire. The caſtle of Lochbuy 
was ſecured by double doors, of which the outer 
was an iron grate. : 

In every caſtle is a well and a dungeon. The 
dungeon is a deep ſubterraneous cavity, walled on 
the files, and arched on the top, into which the 
deſcent is through a narrow door, by a ladder or a 
rope, ſo that it ſeems impoſſible to eſcape, when the 
rope or ladder is drawn up. The dungeon was, 
I ſuppoſe, in war, a priſon for ſuch captives as were 

| . treated 
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treated with ſeverity, and, in peace, for fuck de- 
linquents as had committed crimes within the 
Laird's. juriſdiction; for the manſions. of many 
Lairds were, till the late privation of their privi- 
leges, the halls. of juſtice to their own tenants. 
As theſe fortifications were the productions of 
mere neceſſity, they are built only for ſafety, 
wich little regard to convenience, and with none 
to elegance or pleaſure. It was ſufſicient for a Laird 
of the Hebrides, if he had a ſtrong houfe, in which 
he could hide his wife and children from the next 
clan. That they are not large nor ſplendid is no 
wonder. It is not eaſy. to find how they were rai- 
| Ted, ſuch as they are, by men who had no money, 
in countries where the labourers and artificers 
could ſcarcely. be fed. The buildings in different 
parts of the  iflands ſhew their degrees of wealth 
and power. F believe that for all the caſtles- 
which I have ſcen beyond the 'Pweed, the ruins yet 
remaining of fome one of thoſe which the Engliſh 
built ia Wales, would ſupply materials. 
Theſe eaſtles afford another evidence that the 
Actions of romantic chivalry had for their baſis the 
real manners of the fendal times, when every Lord 
of a ſeignory lived in his hold, lawleſs and unac- 
countable; with all the licentiouſneſs and inſolence 
of unconteſted; ſuperiority. and unprincipled power. 
The traveller, whoever he might be, coming to the 
fortified: habitation of a Chieftain, would, proba- 
bly, have been interrogated from the battlements, 
- admitted: 
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admitted with caution to- the gate, introduced to a 
petty Monarch, fierce with habitual hoſtility, and 
vigilant with ignorant ſuſpicion; who, according 
to his general temper, oraccidental humour; would. 
have ſeated a ſtranger as his gueſt at the table, or 
as a ſpy confined. him in the dungeon. 

Lochbuy means the Yellow Lake, which is the 
name given to an inlet of the ſea, upon which the 
caſtle of Mr Maclean ſtands. The reaſon of the | 
appellation we did not learn. 


We were now to leave the Hebrides, where we 
had ſpent ſome weeks with ſufficient: amuſement, . 
and where we had amplified our thoughts with 
new ſcenes. of nature, and new modes of life. More 
time would have given us a more diſtinct view, but 
it was neceſſary that Mr Boſwell fhould return be- 
fore the courts of juſtice were opened; and it was 
not proper to live too long upon hoſpitality, hows 
ever liberally imparted. 

Of theſe iſlands it muſt be confeſſed, that they 
have not many allurements, but to the mere lover 
of naked nature. The inhabitants are thin, provi- 
fions are ſcarce, and. deſolation and penury give 
little pleaſure: 

The people collectively ci are not fem, 
though their numbers are ſmall in proportion to 
the ſpace which they occupy. Mull is ſaid to con- 
tain ſix thouſand, and Sky fifteen thouſand. Of 
the computation reſpecting Mull, I can give no 
account; but when L doubted the truth of the 

numbers 
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numbers attributed to Sky, one of the miniſters 
exhibited ſuch facts as conquered a incredu- 
lity. 

Of the proportion, which the product of any 
region bears to the people, an eſtimate is common» 
ly made according to the pecuniary price of the ne- 
ceflaries of life; a principle of judgment which is 
never certain, becauſe it ſuppoſes what is far from 
truth, that the value of money is always the ſame, 
and ſo meaſures an unknown quantity by an uncer- 
tain ſtandard. It is competent enough when the 
markets of the fame country, at different times, 
nnd thoſe times not too diftant, are to be compa- 
red; but of very little uſe for the purpoſe of ma- 
king one nation acquainted with the ſtate of ano- 
ther. Proviſions, though plentiful, are fold in 
places of preat pecuniary opulence for nominal 
prices, to which, however ſcarce, where gold and 
ſilver are yet ſcarcer, they can never be raiſed. 

In the Weſtern Hands there is ſo little internal 
commerce, that hardly any thing has a known or 
ſettled rate. The price of things brought in, or 
carried out, is to be conſidered as that of a foreign 
market; and even this there is ſome difficulty in 
diſcovering, becauſe their denominations of quanti- 
ty are different from ours; and when there is ig- 
norance on both ſides, no appeal can be made to a 
common meaſure. 

This, however, is not the only impediment. 
The Scots, with a vigilance of jealouſy which never 
& 2347 - goes 
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goes to ſleep, always ſuſpect that an Engliſhman 
deſpiſes them for their poverty, and to convince 
him that they are not leſs rich than their neigh- 
bours, are ſure to tell him a price higher than the 
true. When Leſley, two hundred years ago, rela- 
lated ſo punctiliouſly, that a hundred hen eggs, new 
laid, were ſold in the Iſlands for a penny, he ſuppo- 
fed that no inference could poſſibly follow, but that 
eggs were in great abundance. Poſterity has ſince 
grown wiſer; and having learned, that nominal 
and real value may differ, they now tell no ſuch 
ſtories, leſt the foreigner ſhould happen to collect, 
not that eggs-are many, but that pence are few. 
Money and wealth have by the uſe of commer- 
cial language been ſo long confounded, that they 
are commonly ſuppoſed to be the fame ; and this 
prejudice has ſpread fo widely in Scotland, that I 
know not whether I found man or woman, hom 
J interrogated concerning payments of money, that 
could ſurmount the illiberal deſire of deceiving me, 
by repreſenting every thing as dearer than it is. 
From Lochbuy we rode a very few miles to the 
ide of Mull, which faces Scotland, where, having 
taken leave of our kind protector, Sir Allan, we 
embarked in a boat, in which the ſeat provided for 
our accommodation was a heap. of rough bruſh- 
wood; and on the twenty-ſecond of October re- 
poſed at a tolerable inn on the main land. 
On the next day we began our journey ſouth- 
wards, The weather was tempeſtuous. For half 
the 
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the day the ground was rough, and our horſes 
were ſtill ſmall. Had they required much re- 
ſtraint, we might have been reduced to difficulties ;. 
for I think we had amongſt us but one bridle. We 
fed the poor animals liberally, and they per- 
formed their journey well. In the latter part of 
the day, we came to a firm and ſmooth road, made 
by the þidicrs, on which we travelled with great 
ſecurity, buſied with contemplating the ſcene 
about us. 'The night came on while we had yet a 
great part of the way to go, though not ſo dark, 
but that we could diſcern the cataracts which 
poured down the hills, on one ſide, and fell into one 
general channel that ran with great violence on the 
other. The wind was loud, the rain was heavy, 
and the whiſtling of the blaſt, the fall of the thow- 
er, the ruſnh of the cataracts, and the roar of the 
torrent, made a nobler chorus of the rough muſic 
of nature than it had ever been my chance to hear 
before. The ſtreams, which ran acroſs the way 
from the hills to the main current, were ſo fre- 
quent, that after a while I began to count them; 
and. in ten miles, reckoned fifty-five, probably 
miſſing ſome, and having let ſome paſs before they 
forced themſelves upon my notice. At laſt we 
came to Inverary, where we found an inn, not on- 
ly commodious, but magnificent. 


The difficulties of peregrination were now at an 
end. Mr Boſwell had the honour of being known 
to. the Duke of Argyle, by whom we were very 

kindiy. 
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kindly entertained at his ſplendid feat, and ſup- 


plied with conveniences for ſurveying his ſpacious 
park and riſing foreſts. 


After two days ſtay at Inverary we proceeded 
Southward over Glencroe, a black and dreary re- 


gion, now made eaſily paſſable by a military road, 


which riſcs from either end of the glen by an ac- | 


clivity not dangerouſly ſteep, but ſufficiently labo- 
rious. In the middle, at the top of the hill, is a 
ſeat with this inſcription, 4 Reſt, and be thank- 
full.” Stones were placed to mark the diſtances, 
which the inhabitants have taken away, reſolved, 
they ſaid, © to have no new miles.“ 

In this rainy ſeaſon the hills ſtreamed with wa- 
terfalls, which, croſſing the way, formed currents 
on the other ſide, that ran in contrary directions 
as they fell to the north or ſouth of the ſummit. 
Being, by the favour of the Duke, well mounted, 
I went up and down the hill with great conve- 
nience, 

From Glencroe we paſſed through a pleaſant 
country to the banks of Loch Lomond, and were 
received at the houſe of Sir James Colquhoun, 
who is owner of almoſt all the thirty iſlands of the 
Loch, which we went in a boat next morning to 
ſarvey. The heavineſs of the rain ſhortened our 
voyage, but we landed on one iſland planted with 
yew, and ſtocked with deer, and on another con- 
taining perhaps not more than half an acre, re- 
markable for the ruins of an old caſtle, on which 
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the oſprey builds her annual neſt, Had Loch Le- 
mond been in ahappier climate, it would have been the 
boaſt of wealth and vanity to own one of the little 
ſpots which it inclofes, and to have employed upon 
it all the arts of embelliſhment. But as it is, the 
wlets, which court the gazer at a diſtance, diſguſt 
him at his approach, when he finds, inſtead of ſoft 
lawns and ſhady thickets, anger. more than un- 
cultivated ruggedneſs. 

Where the loch diſcharges itſelf into a river, cal- 
led the Leven, we paſſed a night with Mr Smollet, 
a relation of Doctor Smollet, to whoſe memory he 
bas raiſed an obeliſk on the bank near the houſe in 
which he was born. The civility and reſpect which 
we found at every place, it is ungrateful to omit, 
and tedious to repeat. Here we were met by a 
poſt-chaiſe, that conveyed us to Glaſgow. 

To deſcribe a city ſo much frequented as Glaſ- 
gow, is unneceſſary. The proſperity of its com- 
merce appears by the greatneſs of many private 
houſes, and a general appearance of wealth. Tt is 
the only epiſcopal city whoſe cathedral was left 
ſtanding in the rage of Reformation. It is now 
divided into many ſeparate places of worſhip, which, 
taken all together, compoſe a great pile, that had 
been ſome centuries in building, but was never fi- 
niſhed ; for the change of religion intercepted its 
progreſs, before the croſs ifle was added, which 


ſcems eflential to a Gothic cathedral. 
'The 
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The college hes not had a ſufficient ſhare of the 
increaſing magnificence of the place. The ſeffion 
was begun; for its commences on the tenth of 
October, and continues to the tenth of June, but 
the ſtudents appeared not numerous, being, I ſup- 
poſe, not yet returned from their ſeveral homes. 
The diviſion of the academical year into one ſeſſion, 
and one receſs, ſeems to me better accommodated 
to the preſent ſtate of life, than that variegation of 
time by terms and vacations derived from diſtant 
centuries, in which it was probably convenient, and 
ſtill continued in the Engliſh Univerfitiess So 
many ſolid months as the Scotch ſcheme of educa- 
tion joins together, allow and encourage a plan 
for each part of the year ; but with us, he that has 
ſettled himſelf to ſtudy in the college is ſoon tempt- 
ed into the country, and he that has adjuſted his 
life in the country, is ſummoned back to his col- 
lege. | | 
Yet when I have allowed to the Univerſities of 
Scotland a more rational diſtribution of time, I 
ave given them, ſo far as my enquiries have in- 
formed me, all that they can claim. The ſtudents, 
for the moſt part, go chither boys, and depart be- 
fore they are men; they carry with them little fun- 
damental knowledge, and therefore the ſuperſtruc- 
ture cannot be loſty. The grammar ſchools are 
not generally well ſupplied ; for the character of 
a ſchoo maſter being there leſs honourable than in 
England, is ſeldom accepted by men who are capa- 


ble 
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ble to adorn it; and where the ſchool has been de- 
ficient, the college can. effect little. | 

Men bred in the Univerſities of Scotland can- 
not be expected to be often decorated with the 
ſplendours of ornamental erudition, but they ob- 
tain a mediocrity of knowledge, between learning 
and ignorance, not inadequate to the purpoſes of 
common life, which is, I believe, very widely diffu- 
ſed among them, and which countenanced in ge- 
neral by a national combinatzon ſo invidious, that 
their friends cannot defend it, and actuated in par- 
ticulars by a ſpirit of enterpriſe, ſo vigorous, that 
their enemies are conftrained to praiſe it, enables 
them to find, or to make their way to employment, 
riches, and diſtinction. 

From Glaſgow we directed our courſe to Au- 
.chinleck, an eſtate devolved, through a long ſeries 
of anceſtors, -to Mr Boſwell's father, the preſent 
poſſeſſor. In our way we found ſeveral places re- 
markable enough in themſelves, but already deſcri- 
bed by thoſe who viewed them at more leiſure, or 
with much more fill ; and ſtopped two days et 
Mr Campbelt's, a gentieman marricd to Mr Boſ- 
well's ſiſter. | 

Auchinleck, which ſignifies a ſtony Held, feems 
not now to have any particular claim to its deno- 
mination. It is a diſtrict generally level, and ſuf- 
ficiently fertile, but like all the Weſtern ſide of 
Scotland, incommoded by very frequent rain. It 

was 
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was, with the reſt of the country, generally naked, 
till the preſent poſſeſſor finding, by the growth of 
ſome ſtately trees near his old caſtle, that the 
ground was favourable enough to timber, adorned 
it very diligently with annual plantations. 
Lord Auchinleck, who is one of the Judges of 
Scotland, and therefore not wholly at leiſure for 
domeſtic buſineſs or pleaſure, has yet found time 
to make improvements in his patrimony. He has 
built a houſe of hewn ſtone, very ſtately, and du- 
rable, and has advanced the value of his lands with - 
great tenderneſs to his tenants. - 

I was, however, leſs delighted with the elegance 
of the modern manſion, than with the ſullen dig- 
nity of the old cafile. I clambered with Mr Boſ- 
well among the ruins, which afford ſtriking images 
of ancient life. It is, like other caſtles, built upon 
a point of rock, and was, 1 believe, anciently ſur- 
rounded with a moat. There is another rock near 
it, to which the drawbridge, when it was let down, 
is ſaid to have reached. Here, in the ages of tu- 
mult and rapine, the Laird was furpriſed and kill- 
ed by the neighbouring Chief, who perhaps might 
have extinguiſhed the family, had he not in a few 
days been ſeized and hanged, together with his 
ſons, by Douglas, who came with his forces to 
the relief of Auchinleck. 

At no great diſtance from the houſe runs a plea- 
ling brook, by a red rock, out of which has been 


2 hewn 
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hewn a very agreeable and commodious ſummer- 
houje, at leſs expence, as Lord Auchinleck told 
me, than would have been required to build a. 
room. of the fame dimenſions. The rock ſeems. 
to have no more. e paed than any other wall. 
Such opportunities of varicty it is judicious not to 
neglect. 

We now returned to Edinburgh, where I paſſed 
ſome days with men of learning, whoſe names want. 
no advancement from my commemoration, or with- 
women of elegance, which perhaps diſclaims a pe- 
dant's praiſe. 

The converſation of the Scots grows every day 
leſs unpleaſing to the Engliſh ; their pecularities 
wear faſt away; their dialect is likely to become in 
half a century provincial and ruſtic, even to them- 
ſelves. The great, the learned, the ambitious, and 
the vain, all cultivate the Englith phraſe, and the 
_ Engliſh pronunciation, and in ſplendid companies 
Scotch is not much heard, except now and then 
from an old lady. 

There is one ſubject of philoſophical curioſity to 
be found in-Edinburgh, which no other city has 
to ſhew; a college of-the deaf and dumb, who are 
taught to ſpeak, to read, to write, and to practice 
arithmetic, by a gentleman, whoſe name is Braid- 
wood. The number which attends him is, I think, 
about twelve, which he brings together into a little 
| ſchbob 
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ſchool, and inſtructs accor ding to their ſeveral de- 
grees of proficiency. 

I do not mean to mention the inſtruction of the 
deaf as new. Having been firſt practiſed upon the: 
fon of a conſtable of Spain, it was afterwards cul- 
tivated with much emulation in England, by Wallis. 
and Holder, and was lately profeſſed by Mr Baker, 
who once flattered me with hopes of ſeeing his me- 
thod publiſhed, How far any former teachers have. 
ſucceeded it is not eaſy to know: the improvement of 
Mr Braidwood's pupils is wonderful. They not 


only ſpeak, write, and underſtand what is written, 
but if he that ſpeaks looks toward them, and modi- 


fies his organs by diſtinct and full utterance, they 
' know ſo well what is ſpoken, that it is an expreſ- 
ſion only figurative. to ſay, they hear with the eye. 
That any have attained, to the power mentioned 
by Burnet, of feeling ſounds, by laying a hand on. 


the ſpeaker's mouth, I know not; but I have ſcen 


ſo much, that I can believe more; a ſingle word,, 


or a ſhort ſentence, I think may poſſibly be ſo diſ- 


tinguiſhed. 


It will readily be ſuppoſed by thoſe that conſider- 


this ſubject, that Mr Braidwood's ſcholars ſpell ac- 
curately. Orthography is vitiated among ſuch as. 
learn firſt to ſpeak, and then to write, by imperfec 
notions of the relation between letters and vocal ut- 
terance; but to thoſe ſtudents every character is 
of equal importance; for letters are to them not 


ſymbols 
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ſymbols of names, but of things; when they write 
they do not repreſent a ſound, but delineate a form. 
This "ſchool I viſited, and found ſome of the - 
ſcholars waiting for their maſter, whom they 
are ſaid to receive at his entrance with ſmiling _ 
countenances and ſparkling eyes, delighted with the 
hope of new ideas. One of the young ladies had-. 
her ſlate before her, on which I wrote a queſtion 
conſiſting of three figures, to be multiplied by two 
figures. She looked upon it, and quivering her 
fingers in a manner which I thought very pretty, | 
but of which I know not whether it was art or play, 
multiplied the ſam regularly in two lines, obſerving 
the decimal place ; but did not add the. two lines 
together, probably diſdaining fo eaſy an operation. 
1 pointed at the place where the ſum total ſhould - 
ſtand, and ſhe noted it with ſuch expedition as 
ſeemed to ſhew that ſhe had it only to write. 
It was pleaſing to ſee one of the moſt deſperate - 
of human calamities capable of ſo much help: 
whatever enlarges hope, will exalt courage; after 
having ſeen the deaf taught arithmetick, who - 
would be afraid to cultivate the Hebrides ? 
Such are the things which this journey has given 
me an opportunity of ſeeing, and ſuch are the re- 
flections which that fight has raiſed. Having paſ- 
ſed my time almoſt wholly in cities, I may have 
been ſurpriſed by modes of life and appearances of 
nature, that are familiar to men of wider ſurvey 
and 
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and more varied converſation. Novelty and igno- 
rance muſt always be reciprocal, and I cannot but 
be conſcious that my thoughts on national man- 


ners, are the thoughts of one who has ſeen but 
AUttle. 
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